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FACT & COM M E.NT é others from the Rita Lydig collection. They 


brought enormous prices. 


fo never was a time in the history of the Then theré’ was the Kaesby collection of 
world when so much money was being lavished medieval armor dispersed to a crowded audience 





on interior furnishings. who fought for the possession of helmets and 
Occasionally attention is breastplates at $1,800 and $2,000 apiece. One 

America Buys arrested by some unusual  gyit of armor brought nearly $14,000. 

Fine Furnishings — work, like the building of the And the wonder is not so much what they 

in Quantity new Rothafel Theatre, luxu- want of it as where they are to put it—where 


rious in furnishings and dec- js the space available for such things outside of 
oration, and the new Bowman Hotel at Miami the museum and where does the money come 
that Herbert R. Stone is at work on; but they’re from to pay for such luxuries? All Europe is 
merely incidents in a’vast babel of activities, par- sending them to us and we are easily absorbing 
ticularly noticeable in the auction sales. Years them as well as the huge domestic supply. 
ago the leading auction houses depended almost In the big cities, particularly, the growth of 
entirely for their big returns on engravings, stat-  pisiness is precipitated with moving in and out of 
uary and paintings. Today they run to furnish-  fouses and apartments, and this naturally in- 
ings, and it is no longer Colonial or English fur- \ojves re-furnishing. 
nishings that have the greatest vogue in America, In almost all sections of the country there is 


it is anything and everything. aes a building boom going on. Commodity shipments 
Nothing vast superb — be imagined than pave reached a high level with car loadings run- 
the Benguiat collection of Oriental rugs sold re- ning above 1,100,000 cars weekly 
cently at the American Art Galleries. Some of The ol Ais REO Pe eu. isis a 
the pieces were from the Braganza Palace in Lis- hicsices the odie’ chintvite eee’ has Beaeieieual 
bon, some from the Marquand collection and ‘ ; gt g 8 
the moving van is not a factor as in America, 


TaBLeE or CONTENTS on last right-hand text. page.- for re-furnishing and re-decorating. 
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W: ARE certainly living in an age of luxury 
and nothing so clearly demonstrates the 
higher standard than the development of the de- 

partments of furnishings in 
Straws Show the the dry goods store. One of 
Way the Wind the larger New York depart- 
Blows ment stores is experiencing a 

big demand for linings. It 
used to be the custom to use linings only on the 
better class work; and women who made their 
own draperies at home usually eliminated this 
item; indeed, many of the fabrics used by them 
did not require lining. Now, however, not only 
are the better class cretonnes lined but the cheaper 
grades are lined ‘for the purpose not only of giv- 
ing weight and “hang” but for protection against 
sunlight, and the sale of these linings, which used 
to be so trivial that they were not sold in the 
upholstery department but down in the dress 
goods section, now occupy a counter by them- 
selves and it is a profitable feature of stock. 
Moreover, it is an indication of the demand for 
things always “a little better.” 


hows French Exposition has already had its ef- 
fect on the market, but it is along the line of 
color. There is a demand for livelier colors. 

The pastel tones, popular for so 
The Demand many years with women, no 
for Lively longer satisfy. They haven't 
Colors enough jazz in them so they are 

splashing a room of this sort 
with blazing bits of embroidery or prints upon the 
wall introducing thus a form of color syncopa- 
tion. People are demanding it. Sometimes they 
get this thrill by use of whimsical flowers, but 
the Chinese importers are substituting florals, 
branches of shrubs from which miniature colored 
lanterns are hanging, things that are simply sharp 
staccato notes in a room to make it livelier. The 
monotone room no longer satisfies. Old rose, for 
many years the stand-by in every department, is 
no longer leading. 

“In my department,” said Mr. Callahan re- 
cently, “I sell as much orchid as old rose.” 

And it is not surprising. Women soon learn 
to be experts in fashion and dress, though they 
may know nothing at all about the periods; and 
they bring their color thoughts from the style 
market into the upholstery department and so far 
as color is concerned, whatever Poiret, Jenny and 
Lanvin decree is bound to be reflected in the up- 
holstery stock in wall paper, drapery fubries, in 


fact-in everything where color is a feature and 
variable. 


HE demand for tapestries among collectors is 
strong for the Gothic, not because Gothic is 
a little earlier than Renaissance or earlier than 
the Gobelin and Aubusson 
Strong Demand types developed under Louis 
for Gothic XIV and Louis XV, but be- 
Tapestries cause of their pictorial quaint- 
ness. The demand is so great 
that a lot of the Sixteenth Century pieces are be- 
ing altered and some of the popular character- 
istics of the Gothic animal figures and human fig- 
ures are being woven in. Out Saint Germaine 
way, the old fashionable suburb of Paris, in the 
neighborhood approaching Versailles, there are a 
lot of these ateliers. And here they take a Ren- 
aissance tapestry and either weave in the figures 
or insert them, the insertions-being from frag- 
ments that were carefully selected for this pur- 
pose. The material thus used is artificially aged 
until it is very difficult for one to discover the 
imposition. 

To the student mind, however, attuned to a 
sensitive quickening, it can grasp the anachro- 
nisms of the periods, but it takes a student mind 
to do so. 

We have seen Renaissance pieces that were 
unmarketable because mutilated here and there, 
or because uninteresting in the general ensemble. 
And we have seen these things when the tapissier ” 
was through with them and the worn pieces were 
filled in with medieval dogs, stags or bears, com- 
binations in many cases of mutilated pieces but 
sold to the American collector as ancient Gothic. 


gf fences days when Carver chairs and Brewster 
‘chairs are bringing extraordinary prices at 
auction and reproductions are being made, one 
becomes interested in tracing 
Origin of the _ back the style to its origin. The 
Carver Chair — best-known turned chair in this 
country is the President’s Chair 
at Harvard University. Dr. Holmes has written 
of it in “Parson Turell’s Legacy.”’ Unquestion- 
ably it was not made in America but was of 
Byzantine origin introduced into Scandinavia and 
from there probably brought to England by the 
Normans. In the beginning of the Seventeenth 
Century chairs that we now call Carver chairs 
took the place of this triangular seat type. 
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SALESMEN’S LIST POSTPONED 
W: HAVE decided to postpone the publication 

of our list of salesmen for the Spring and 
Summer season of 1926, until our January 15th 
issue in order that it may be more complete. 








settings, so to speak, 
because as one visual- 
izes the various ex- 
hibits, one perceives 
some one conspicuous 
feature in every room, 
something that strikes 
out like a strong situa- 
tion in a drama or cli- 
max to an act. 

It may be the bed 
with its gorgeous 
trappings and cano- 
pied wall behind it or 
it may be the mantel 
surrounded with pic- 
torial elaboration of 
colors and -inlaid 
work, but it is always 
something. 

It matters not 
whether it was by 
Follot, “ Dufrene, 
Ruhlmann or René 
Prou. They all work 
like dramatists as dis- 
tinguished from 
novelists. A merely 
pleasing composition 
doesn’t satisfy. They 
must have a situation, 


a climax, something to ring up or ring down the 


curtain on. 





Sue et Mare carry this construction idea to 


DRA M-AUT 1-2 ENG AERO me 


[* looking back in retrospect at the Exposition 
in Paris, we find our mind reacting to the 
theatrical character of the New Art, the stage 


the limit. 


in our own homes. 














Fireplace treatment used by Ruhlmann as the center of 
interest. 


have it in the altar in the cathedral. 
It’s usually in the fireplace 





Of course, it is an old thought. We 


We have it 


with its overmantel 
decorations. We have 
it in the sentiment of 
the family portrait. 

But in the New 
Art, the decorator has 
no sentiment to work 
with. 

He has solely the 
element of novelty, 
both of color and 
form. 

No room is ever 
kept down to a tone 
of soft harmony or 
repression:*, 

No room is ever 
kept down to the pas- 
tel tones so popular 
with women decora- 
tors and for that rea- 
son, if for no other 
reason, the style will 
not appeal to the great 
majority of people 
working with and for 
the American women. 

Wherever New 
Art is to prevail, it 
will have to depend 
upon the initiative of 


an independent, radical and masculine element. : 


As an example of the feature forms invari- 





ably introduced, take the two Ruhlmann sketches. 
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A Ruhlmann room always has a focusing point 
of interest. However garish the general treatment 
may be, there is always some point which still 
over-emphasizes, and over-dominates the char- 
acter of the occupant, becoming a conspicuous al- 
most an intrusive element whereas in all conven- 
tional decoration, the room becomes subservient 
to the occupant. 

René Prou had a great trick of leaving his 
walls all in solid color except at one point, where 
possibly a table and mirror is placed, and there 
he builds up a wall decoration which attracts the 
eye to that point because there is no other design 
appearing anywhere else on the wall. 

We cannot imagine the well-gowned woman, 
in the colors popularly prescribed for evening 
wear, appearing to advantage in a New Art room. 
The only logical dress she could wear in such a 
room would be all black. 

These are things for the decorator to well 
consider. 


FURNITURE INSTITUTE TO HOLD 
LECTURES 
RACTICAL demonstrations of furniture con- 
struction and finish, and in retail selling and 
advertising will be features of the third session 
of the National Retail Furniture Institute to be 
held in Grand Rapids, January 18th to 23rd, 1926. 

Practical information as to what women 
want in their homes will be one of the outstand- 
ing features of this merchandising program when 
Mrs. Mary Sherman, president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs of America, will 
tell the Institute members of results tallied in the 
survey of more than half a million homes. 

Men whose wide experience has brought 
them in contact with scores of problems in the 
industry will treat the methods and practices of 
profitably serving this great consuming public. 
The Institute is under the supervision of the Na- 
tional Retail Furniture Association and the Grand 
Rapids Furniture Manufacturers’ Association. 





A René Prou wall treatment—the walls of the rest of the room plain; the feature point, a mirror over a table 
and wall decorated. 





By the time that one secures a patent upon a design, 


months and months after its application, the design 
has usually gone out of fashion or the pirates have 
killed it—and protection is of no value. 6 


THE OVERWORKED PATENT DEPARTMENT 


NE of the reasons why patent lawyers and 

the administration at Washington, repre- 
sented by the Commissioner of Patents and the 
Registrar of Copyrights, are all in favor of the 
Design Registration Bill is because the Patent 
Office is so over-choked with work that it would 
relieve that office materially to have industrial 
design removed to the copyright department. 

The amount of labor involved in patent ex- 
aminations is simply beyond comprehension and 
by the time that one secures a patent upon a de- 
design removed to the copyright department. 
design has usually gone out of 
fashion or the pirates have 
killed it, and protection is of 
no value. 

There are probably about 
500 active examiners in the 
Patent Office. Application for 
a patent on anything involves 
research. There are about 
1,500,000 American patents 
on file, 1,000,000 British pat- 
ents, 600,000 French patents, 
450,000 German patents and 
250,000 Canadian patents, a 
total of 3,800,000 patents 
through which these examiners are continually 
searching. To search these patents takes a great 
deal of time, and it would be a relief to the Patent 
Office to have the whole subject thrown into Mr. 
Solberg’s division of copyright. 

The man who scribbles a poem gets a copy- 
right. The photographer gets a copyright. The 
dramatist gets a copyright and his copyright cov- 
ers the general composition. Only recently in 
New York a heavy verdict was awarded against 
the producers of a play, not stolen line for line, 
but appropriating the fundamental plot, in other 


vices’’. 


words, for producing something which was a sub- 


The classifications in the Pat- 
ent Office are not clear or 
logical. The apex of asininity 
was reached when an applica- 
tion was made for a patent on 
an automatic gallows wherein 
theculprit steps ona trap and 
hangs himself. Here was an 
invention, gruesome and ser- 
ious, and yet it was classified 
under “‘toys and games’’ with 
a subdivision, ‘‘exercising de- 


stitute for the original. If this can be done for 
a play it can be done more logically for a design 
especially where the design is stolen bodily. 

To make matters worse, classifications in the 
Patent Office are continually being changed. It 
seems absurd on its face to ever have put indus- 
trial design into the Patent Division. A painting 
by an old master is regarded as a work of art. 
All right! But the Government goes further 
than this and says that any engravings in repro- 
duction can be protected by copyright. 

Tapestries, however, designed by Raphael 
and Leonardo da Vinci might 
also be regarded as works of 
art but if reproduced by any 
of our modern tapestry weav- 
ers they could not get protec- 
tion in the copyright section. 
They would have to go to the 
Patent Office, an absurd dis- 
crimination. 

The classifications in the 
Patent Office are not clear or 
logical. The apex of asininity 
was reached when an applica- 
tion was made for a patent on 
an automatic gallows wherein 
the culprit steps on a trap and hangs himself. 
Here was an invention, gruesome and serious, 
and yet it was classified under “toys and games” 
with a subdivision, “exercising devices.” 

One never knows where to find a classifica- 
tion. Besides the 3,800,000 patents before enu- 
merated there are several hundred thousand that 
have been issued in Russia, Norway, Sweden, 
Roumania and other countries, and all of these 


- patents have to be examined. 


Mr. Robertson’s copyright section is simply 
inundated with unnecessary work and that is the 
reason why he is interested in seeing design pat- 
terns taken out of his department and put into 
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the copyright department where research is not 
needed and registration alone is required with 
merely affidavit of originality. 


There are some people who say: 


“Well, if there is no research, how do we 
know but that a lot of people will copyright hun- 
dreds of designs, not original with them, and 
throw all other manufacturers into confusion, not 
knowing what we can make and what we cannot 
make ?”’ 


This protest is absurd. 


One might as well say of authorship that the 
Copyright Law gave poets and novelists oppor- 
tunities for copyrighting innumerable composi- 
tions which they, had stolen. 


Experience shows they have never done so. 
Copyrighting in literature has worked out 
with perfect satisfaction. 


Imagine a manufacturer copyrighting innu- 
merable designs, signing innumerable affidavits, 
involving himself in incalculable loss by fines and 
punishment. 


It simply would not happen and as for cases 
of unconscious infringement, where a man has 
taken a design belonging to someone else and re- 
produced it without knowing anything at all 
about the original, a case of unconscious absorp- 
tion of the other man’s idea, that is a myth. 
Those cases do not happen. 


No man reproduces line for line, color for 
color another man’s pattern unless he does so in- 
tentionally. 


The mere registration of a design would be 
regarded by the Government as prima facie evi- 
dence of proprietorship. 


Protection will be given immediately the 
Same as protection is given to the publishers of 
this Journal immediately upon its publication, 
month by month, covering its contents. 


It cannot be reproduced by another publisher 
without permission. 


If the writer is protected for the manner in 
which he expresses a thought, a designer is en- 
titled to protection for the manner in which he 
expresses his thought. Mind you, we say the 
manner because there is nothing to prevent some 
other man from taking the same thought and ex- 
pressing it in a different way. 


That is what constitutes a school of design. 
Gothic, Renaissance, Georgian, Colonial, the ab- 
sorption of decorative thought that is worked out 
in different ways by different minds. And that 


is all permissable under the Design Bill. 


FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION ISSUES A NEEDED 
BULLETIN 
i pes time to time, the Trade and Industrial 

‘Education Service of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education has been in receipt of re- 
quests for assistance in setting up training courses 
for men in the wallpaper trade, particularly 
paper-hangers. These requests have recently 
been reinforced by a similar request from the 
Wallpaper Manufacturers’ Association with the 
final result that a bulletin has been prepared con- 
taining five parts. 

Part I points to the importance of the trade 
and the need for training skilled workers ; Part II 
explains and presents the analysis charts; Part 
III indicates methods of preparing courses of 
study from the analysis charts; Part IV points 
out ways in which the analysis can be used in 
assembling instructor’s working memoranda ; and 
Part V, Appendix A, includes a partial glossary 
of paper-hangers’ trade terms while Appendix B 
contains a bibliography on the decoration of 
houses and the hanging of wallpaper. 

The reader will be impressed with the degree 
to which the contents of this bulletin indicate 
the importance of the paper-hangers’ trade and 
the amount of skill and technical knowledge re- 
quired of the workers éngaged in this branch of 
the interior decorating business. 

The one handicap in the wallpaper industry 
is bum workmanship. The wallpaper industry 
doesn’t need better art. It doesn’t need cleverer 
salesmen, designers or craftsmen. It needs bet- 
ter paper-hangers, men who can better apply the 
work of the manufacturers, and it is a wise or- 
ganization that will attempt to improve the char- 
acter of its mechanical department because the 
bad workmanship of a poor. paper-hange1 —speck- 
ling of the ceiling, discoloration of the paste, 
blistering of the paper and the general messiness 
of a job—is the thing that disgusts many people 
with paper-hanging. Therefore, any effort to im- 
prove the character of workmanship is heartily 
to be commended. 

The public’s experience with poor workmen 
very often prejudices the public againsf the entire 
craft, especially where the defects in workman- 
ship show up a month or two after the job is com- 
pleted and completed by a decorating firm of high 
reputation. But then as a chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link, so a firm’s reputation hangs 
on the labor of every man employed by them, and 
unfortunately they frequently employ men who 
are thoroughly incompetent. 















One of the best ways 
to get style information 


is to visit the metropol- 
itan retail districts. 


ON A TRIP: TO THE MARA. 


Edward A. Filene Cites Fundamental Rules of Interest to Every Buyer. 


OME time ago we published excerpts from 

“More Profits From Merchandising,” by 
Edward A. Filene, president of Wm. Filene’s 
Sons Co., Boston, and so interesting was this ma- 
terial found, that below we are reprinting other 
bits of advice which Mr. Filene gives to buyers 
visiting the market. 

“You should give fair orders to the houses 
that show the highest grade of merchandise, even 
if those goods are harder to sell to your cus- 
tomers, because having even small quantities 
above the highest full- 
line price will add to the 
prestige of your store. 
There is another advan- 
tage. I am thoroughly op- 


“Visit also, if possible, the workrooms of 
houses you buy from. Note the conditions under 
which the peop!« work, the firm’s facilities, and 
so on. Get all the detailed information you can 
that will help in judging the house’s character. 

“To the extent that you buy of a manufac- 
turer, you are responsible for what he makes, 
and how he makes it; and for the soundness of 
his methods in general. 

“Tt is part of your responsibility to your 
customers. Even though you may benefit tempo- 
rarily as the result of a 
manufacturer’s mistakes 
and unsound methods, in 
the long run you pay for 


car 





posed to stealing the ideas 
of the better houses and 
having them copied by the 
makers of cheaper goods. 
On the other hand, you 
are entitled to apply the 
knowledge gained from 
the purchase of high- 
grade merchandise to 
your assistance and guid- 
ance in_ selecting the 
cheaper lines. 

“When you get to market, go through the 
retail district. first. It is one of the best ways I 
know to get information. There, again, you 
ought to follow an orderly plan, going first to the 
stores that show the best goods. Later, visit the 
cheapest stores in order to know what is, perhaps, 
too common. If an article has already come to 
the very cheapest store, it is no longer very de- 
sirable for the better stores. That is worth 
knowing. It may seem superfluous advice, but 
there have been and are many mistakes along 
this line made by buyers of better stores in their 
desire to buy bargains. 


‘> 


— 
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his mistakes: that is, you 
force your customers to 
pay. But if you help to 
encourage better manu- 
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Before going to market, the buyer would do ee ; 
well to list the houses to be called upon in principles of economics 
the order of their usefulness to him. 


facturing conditions, and 
do it to a greater degree 
? than competitors, you help 
yourself because you are 
working in line with sound 








and, moreover, you help 
your customers. If you 
avoid paying for the mistakes of another, you 
buy more cheaply. If the manufacturer from 
whom you buy has a bad system or costly meth- 
ods, and you can help him to improve it, it is to 
your interest to do so. Very often you will find 
that the fault lies with his retail customers who 
fail to give him adequate co-operation. 

“Aside from this, remember the interests of 
the people from whom you buy. Be known as 
reasonable. Agree to arbitrate difficulties. When 
you have a dispute with a manufacturer in the 
market, do not get hot about it and be sorry after- 
wards. Settle it or say to him if it is a serious 
question : 
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“You pick a man. I'll pick another. Let 
these two pick a third. We'll abide by their de- 
cision.’ 

“That is fair and just, and good business. 

“Do not take advantage of little technicali- 
ties. Protect any manufacturer who is careful to 
protect you. 

“In all your buying you want the right goods, 
the right deliveries, and the right prices. I have 
named these in the order of their importance. Let 
me point out once more the way to secure these 
three advantages. 

“The right goods are the goods customers 
want—not the buyer’s guesses, not necessarily his 
own preferences. Wrong goods are never useful 
to you, no matter how low-priced they may be. 

“Right deliveries, the second requirement, 
should be considered ahead of right prices. If a 
man sells you scarce fur coats for $25 less than 
the market price, and does not deliver them, the 
low price does not help you. I can make the 
point still clearer, perhaps. Suppose that all your 
resources sold you all your goods at less than 
market prices, but did not deliver them. What 
a preposterous situation that would be! 

“Sometimes the lowest price is highest, if 
deliveries are slow. However, the point must be 
carried with discrimination—some buyers are al- 
together too willing to employ it to defend poor 
buying. 

“Keep a regular record of delivery failures 
and let resources know that you keep it. Let 
them know that you give your orders in dull 
seasons to those who deliver best in the rush 
season, provided other things are equal. That is 
as strong an argument as you can use for getting 
goods delivered promptly in the rush season. 

“The privilege of cancelling is the merchant’s 
necessary protection against deliveries that are 
not made on time and against merchandise that 
is not up to specifications. However, cancella- 
tions should be made only. with the greatest cau- 
tion, after you are sure you are doing no injus- 
tice. Look at it from the manufacturer’s side. 
Give him, within reason, the benefit of the doubt. 
When you have done that, cancel if you must, and 
insist on the cancellation being accepted. Remem- 
ber that cancelling without sufficient reason and 
only to protect yourself against your own errors 
of judgment is little better than stealing from the 
manufacturer. 

“There is often a temptation to forget that 
times and conditions change rapidly. What is a 
good resource today may be bad a month from 
now, or next season. A factory may be a good 





resource simply because it has an excellent pro- 
duction man. Let him leave, and with him may 
go the qualities which made that resource val- 
uable. 

“Therefore, study your resources constantly. 
Know where the strength of each one lies. The 
price you have to pay for having good resources 
is eternal vigilance. 

“Finally, if you want one rule to get the best 
resources, it is this: the best resources are those 
from which you can make your legitimate profit 
most surely and most steadily. If you know that, 
your greatest problem as a buyer is solved. In 
fact, few buyers and owners do know just how 
much profit or loss they make from each of their 
resources. Yet it is not too costly or burdensome 
to get this information.” 

Mr. Filene’s book is well worthy of any 
buyer’s perusal. 





COMMISSION ADOPTS RAYON 
AS NAME 
HE Federal Trade Commission has finally 
adopted rayon as the generic name for arti- 
ficial silk, following the widespread acceptance of 
the term throughout the trade since the word was 
coined about one year ago. The text of the 
trade commission’s resolution reads as follows: 

“Whereas, a material has been developed, the 
basis of which is cellulose, which is extensively 
used in many trades and industries as a substitute 
for silk, to which material the term ‘rayon’ has 
been applied ; and 

“Whereas the said term ‘rayon’ has been 
adopted by many different associations of manu- 
facturers of the official and proper designation 
for artificial silk; and 

“Whereas, the Federal Trade Commission in 
many decisions has consistently held that hosiery 
or other products made of materials which stimu- 
late silk, but are not the product of the cocoon 
of the silk-worm should be branded with the 
words artificial silk or other words which cor- 
rectly describe the materials composing the article 
branded ; and 

“Whereas, the term ‘rayon’ has been adopted 
by the trade, and is generally accepted and recog- 
nized by the trade and public to mean and indicate 
artificial silk, or a substitute for silk; 

“Be it resolved, that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission hereby recognizes the term ‘rayon’ as 
meaning and properly designating the artificial 
silk products, the basis and chief ingredient of 
which is cellulose.” 
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A SALEM KITCHEN OF OTHER DAYS 


See text on page 109 and other illustrations of Early American interiors on pages 98, 107, 108 and 117. 
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GUEST CHAMBER IN THE CRAIGIE-LONGFELLOW HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


See text on page 109 and other illustrations of Early American interiors on pages 97, 107, 108 and 117. 
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“They are not taking so much 
interest in pickle-making; they 


have turned to interior decora- 
tion.” 


THEY’VE QUIT 


OME of the larger Pacific Coast decorators are 

making a renewed protest against the broad- 
cast distribution of samples on the part of whole- 
salers and importers of upholstery fabrics. This 
is in line with the similar protest that has been 
made so frequently in New York not alone 
against tie distribution of fabric samples, but 
against furniture photographs and the open fur- 
niture showroom. 

On its face, there seems some justification 
for complaint. " 

It does seem inequitable 


THE- Ziiitew 


of the trade codes and ethics that perforce must 
be altered with the conditions. 

The wholesalers themselves used to be op- 
posed to “the sample abuse” but as the practice 
grew and proved profitable, little by little, they all 
fell into line and now the system inaugurated 
originally by a very few is practiced by all. In- 
deed one New York importer employs 30 people 
in the sample department alone. 


The sample evil doesn’t bear discussion 


against the paramount evidence of profit. 
When THE UPHOLSTERER 
& INTERIOR DECORATOR was 





for the wholesaler to freely 
and liberally supply the little 
man or woman, having no 
capital and little credit, with 
material for competition with 
the established decorator. 

But when one analyzes 
the subject, it is an involved 
chaos of wheels within wheels 
—with inevitably a woman in 
the case. 








“Backed by a social environ- 

ment they have chosen in- 

terior decoration as a ca- 
reer.” 


started, it was called Tue UPp- 
HOLSTERER. At that time you 
could count the imterior deco- 
‘ators of the United States on 
the fingers of your two-hands. 
Some of the most dignified 
houses in the country proudly 
called themselves upholsterers 
and cabinet makers, and little 
by little this term “interior 








While the men decorators 
in New York as well as in 
San Francisco have gone frequently on record 
with protests against this sample custom he him- 
self has been the object of considerable criticism 
on the part of the merchandise dealer who re- 
gards decorators, even the leading decorators, as 
unfair competitors because of their limited stock 
and the unlimited accommodations they are 
given. And then again, all hands and everyone 
are up in arms against the architect who has 
neither stock nor samples and the sweet girl 
graduate, who is flooding the market with her 
work and is rapidly becoming as ubiquitous as 
the milliner. So we have to look logically at 
the changing conditions and the elastic character 


‘that the general hue and cry 


decorator” crept in and found 
a general use because it con- 
veyed something more than the skill of the me- 
chanic and if this very practical interior decorator 
happens to be in a neighborhood that will give 
him friendly patronage, it is easy to see where he 
will get samples. 

We must all of us appre- 
ciate fully the changed con- 
ditions and readjust our af- 
fairs accordingly. 

It was not so long ago 


was against the women grad- 
uates from the art schools. 
With a very meagre knowl- 
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“The department store now has a stock of 
antiques that can be favorably compared 
with the most exclusive shop.” 














edge of the business they were edging into it and 
becoming a positive pest. True, they didn’t have 
the mechanical skill of the cabinet-maker or up- 
holsterer or the period knowledge which comes 
from long study but they did have an intuitive 
color and design sense and most of them 
could make a pleasing room, many of them dig- 
nified rooms, well above criticism; and the rec- 
ords show that they have been highly successful. 

On our New York City list 
alone, we have over 254 estab- 
lished studios conducted by wom- 
en; and these studios and men- 
decorator shops and the depart- 
ment stores employ doubtless 
1,000 women actively engaged in 
interior decoration in this city— 
and that’s a conservative estimate. 

Moreover, they have stimu- 
lated general business by opening 
countless studios in the big cities 
and the small towns all over the 
country. 

They have come into the field 
not by accident but voluntarily. 

They have “come out of the kitchen” so to 
speak. 

They are not taking so much interest in the 
preparation of pastries, salads and the hundred 
and one things which sold through the women’s 
exchange. They have extended their efforts be- 
yond the accomplishments of embroidering and 
pickle-making. They have capitalized the good 
taste which has been always innate in the woman, 
and backed by a social environment giving them 
an opportunity to see and to know, and by the 
local art classes which has given them opportuni- 
ties to study, they have chosen careers and their 
success has been largely due to the fact that their 
labor is not an accidental accomplishment, a job 
they have got, but work they have chosen be- 








“The art schools are provid- 

ing the department stores 

with women of poise, good 
taste and education.” 


cause they love it and feel better for it. 

And when these people secure a commission 
from a responsible client to do a room or a house, 
it is reasonable to assume that they will find no 
difficulty in discovering a wholesaler that will 
cooperate. 

And the subject is still further complicated 
by the great growth of the interior decorative 
department in the dry goods store. Time was 
when working in a department store was frowned 
upon as a purely commercial proposition, and it 
was difficult for the department store to obtain 
competent decorative sales people. 

But it is no longer a problem. The schools 
are providing them with women of poise, good 
taste, education and understanding, well able to 
take care of a certain class of orders. 

They have the right stock. They have the 
right audience; no reason why they should not 
get the right business. 

When it comes to furniture, the department 
stores have gone into antiques, and there is pre- 
cious little in the exclusive shops today any better 
than the antique furniture shown 
at Altman’s, Wanamaker’s, Lord 
& Taylor’s or some of the firms in 
other cities. 

The field is enormous. 

There is room for everybody. 

The experienced and educated 
decorator, competent to undertake 
the period styles, need have n 
fear of competition. 

There are grades of work and 
plenty for all, and so long as the 
field of patronage is distributed in 
so many difterent channels, it is 
impossible for any one class to ex- 
pect particular consideration or preference at the 
hands of the wholesaler. 


§ ines National Retail Dry Goods Association 
have established their executive offices in the 
new Pennsylvania Building, 225 W. 34th Street. 


~_ 
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“Many of the women decorators make dignified rooms, 
well above criticism.” : 
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Three of the five orders of architecture. 


STUDIES IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


By JoHN W. STEPHENSON 


. 


Article V—ARCHITECTURE 


+ WOULD be impossible, because of the close 
association between the art of architecture and 
the art of interior decoration, to become thor- 
oughly conversant with either of these branches 
of art endeavor without at least a superficial 
study of the other. For this reason, it is not 
unusual to find many architects who have carried 
their experience on into the realm of interior 
decoration, while there are just as many interjOr 
decorators who have a fair knowledge of the 
subject of architecture. 

Architecture in its broad sense, is therefore 
an important unit in connection with the study 
program we are outlining for those interested in 
acquiring a complete knowledge of interior dec- 
oration. 

In the chapter on history, we have already 
indicated the very close connection between. archi- 
tectural art and other forms of historic orna- 
ment. We might now go farther and state that 
what knowledge we have concerning distinctive 
forms of ornament by historic period divisions, 
springs largely from a study of the subject of 
architecture. 

In decoration, we speak understandingly of 
such designs as the Greek key, the swastika, the 
cross and the arch with little realization of the 
fact that these patterns were purely architectural 
in their origin. We employ Anthemion; the 
Vitruvian scroll and the Acanthus leaf as an 
inspiration for various figures which occur in 
textile patterns and ih furniture ornament, but 
we can only place the origin and development of 
these motifs by identifying them in connection 
with historic architecture. Moreover, without a 


study of historic architecture, we have no con- 
ception of the five classic.orders, which we know 
under the terms—Corinthian, Ionic, Doric, Tus- 
can and Roman or Composite. 

Apart from architecture, it would be difficult 
indeed to authenticate the period of certain spe- 
cific styles. Not only are the great national 
divisions of artistic development, such for in- 
stance as Greek, Roman and Byzantine identified 
largely through a knowledge of the architectural 
features commonly employed during the period 
over which these people exercised a certain sov- 
ereignty—but later developments of art progress, 
which are identified by the names of individuals 
like Queen Anne, Elizabeth or the Louis’, are 
classified as readily by our knowledge of archi- 
tecture as they are by a study of furnishings and 
interior ornament. 

So it is plain that although interior decoration 
is, of necessity, supplementary to- architecture, 
there are certain elementary features that are 
common to architecture and interior decoration 
alike, and this provides a reason, apart from all 
other considerations, why a certain amount of 
architectural, study should be included in an in- 
terior decoration course. 

It is not necessary that the student of in- 
terior decoration shall take up architecture much 
beyond the subject of architectural ornament be- 
cause he could easily become involved in a be- 
wildering array of technical research that has to 
do only with the science of building. Important 
and indispensable as this research may be to an 
architect, it is not important to the pursuit of a 

(Continued on page 134) 


































A room by M. Kotarbinski in the Polish section at the Paris Exposition. 





THE ART OF POLAND AND CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


As shown at the Paris Exposition 


N OUR previous articles on the French Expo- 
sition we have stressed the work of the 
French designers, cabinet makers, decorators, etc., 


not because 
these men were 
the only ones 
to present in- 
teresting ex- 
hibits, but be- 
cause it was 
our opinion 
that in the 
work of the 
French was 
exemplified 
more perfectly 
than in that of 
any other na- 
tion, the “mod- 
ernist” spirit 
which brought 
forth this ex- 
ceedingly inter- 


esting  exposi- 





In the Poland section at the Paris Exposition. 
J. Czajkowski and A. Jastrzebowski. 





Room designed by 


tion and is so very typical of the so-called jazz 
age in which we live. 
Other nations did have interesting exhibits 


and from two 
of these, that 
of Poland and 
Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, we are 
showing _ typi- 
cal _ interiors. 
The room 
heading this 
article is by M. 
Kotarbinski 
and is in the 
Polish section. 
It might very 
well be desig- 
nated as a 
study in acute 
angles, which 
predominate 
not only in the 
furniture but 


in the floor coverings, lighting fixtures and, wher- 
ever possible, in the architectural background. 


The furniture in this 
room was executed by 
Michel Herodek and is 
in a light toned wood. 
Below this illus- 
tration we show a room 
designed by J. Czaj- 
kowski and A. Jastrze- 
bowski which is quite 
conventional in com- 
parison to many of the 
other rooms at the Ex- 
position. We direct at- 
tention to the two 
tables which are of a 
not unattractive design. 
Tapestries de- 
signed by J. Czajkow- 
ski, A. Jastrzebowski, 
M. Feder and Trojan- 
owski and executed by 
Kilim Polski, are 
shown at the bottom of 
this page. Here again 
as in our first illustra- 
tion acute angles are 
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An interesting sculptured wood panel. 


Wall tapestries in the Polish section at the Paris Exposition executed by “Kilim Polski.” 
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prominent, used persistently even in the conyen- 
tionalized tree and floral patterns. 


Above this illus- 


-tration we show a 


unique bit of ._ wood 
sculpture designed by 
J. Szezepowski, also 
from the Polish sec- 
tion. 

On Page 104 is 
shown a room in the 
Czecho-Slovakia _ sec- 
tion. Interesting here 
are the tapestries ex- 
ecuted by Mlle. M. 
Teinitzerova after 
drawings by Fr. Ky- 
sela. The centre tap- 
estry shows a potter 
working in his clay and 
on either side are views 
depicting workers in 
other industries. 

The work of the 
artists and designers of 
both these countries 
shows a pleasing rug- 
gedness. 
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AMERICAN STYLES 


6 igo present popularity of American styles in 
American furniture and furnishings is evi- 
dence of good public taste. All over the country 
homemakers and decorators who a few years ago 
were “sold” on the Renaissance, Spanish and 
other foreign styles are now turning to early 
American and Colonial types; which in the long 
run they find very suitable and in harmony 
with the American background, especially in the 
country and suburban neighborhoods where Colo- 
nial or modified Colonial . architecture is so 
popular. 

The interest in-American furniture was given 
a strong impetus by the opening of the American 
Wing at the Metropolitan Museum, where under 
one roof was shown conclusive proof that in the 
early American and Colonial periods was to be 
found as much beauty and as much style as was 
to be found in any of the other periods. Even 
today, crowds are still thronging this new wing 
in the museum and going from it to the furniture 
and fabric dealer demanding furniture or fabrics 


IN FAVOR 


in the American style. Merchandise managers of 
the stores throughout the country are meeting this 
demand by stocking up with the early American 
furniture types and the related accessories such 
as upholstery, draperies, prints, pottery, glass and 
ornaments of all kinds. 

Among the woods in demand maple is popu- 
lar and growing more so, both when used alone 
and when used in combination with other woods— 
particularly walnut. Naturally, because of 
smaller sizes of rooms in the present-day Ameri- 
can home, suites of the smaller pieces are in the 
greatest demand, but merchants report that there 
is nevertheless an excellent sale for even the 
larger pieces, such as secretaries, highboys, etc. 

It is interesting to note that among the light- 
ing fixtures manufacturers, several who hereto- 
fore specialized in reproductions of French and 
Italian candelabras, chandeliers, etc., are now 
manufacturing reproductions of Colonial lighting 
apparatus, ufilizing the forms of old lamps, candle 
sticks, chandeliers, etc. 


Tapestries by Mlle. M. Teinitzerova in the Czecho-Slovakian section at the Paris Exposition. See text on page 103. 














poration, a dining room with miniature models. 


This and the illustration below shows an interesting display in the show window of the Erskine-Danforth Cor- 
The table is hardly more than 2% inches high and everything 


else in proportion. 


WALL PAPERS FOR SPANISH ROOMS 
W: HAVE had several inquiries from wall 

paper men asking us how to use wall paper 
to advantage in Spanish or modified Spanish in- 
teriors so popular in certain sections of the coun- 
try. This question is answered most satisfactorily 
by A. Louise Fillebrown in the November issue 
of Wall Paper. We quote from the article: 

“In the interiors of these houses the love of 
color that shows so clearly in the southern coun- 
tries is also evident. They have colored tile de- 
signs in the entrance halls, strong, brilliantly col- 
ored fabrics and colorful walls. In the treatment 
of these last, wallpaper takes a very important 
part. 

“The modern reproductions of the old Span- 
ish tapestries in wallpaper designs are delight- 
fully accurate and rich in color. Panels of this 
type of paper with stylings of a heavy tan stipple- 
tone suggest the wonderful old wall. hangings 
that are far too expensive for the simple home. 
Another treatment of the walls that is very lovely 
is to cover them with a two-toned tan paper with 


a rough, heavy texture, and to use around the 
windows and door casings, along the baseboard, 
and along the line of intersection of walls and 
ceiling, a deeply colored conventional wallpaper 
border. The old Moorish tile designs were used 
in this way, and although there are many ways of 
copying them, the rich color and dignity of line 
for which they are famous can best be obtained 
in these carefully drawn borders. In one house 
where the heavy unfinished beams had been left 
showing in the ceiling, and a border had been 
used in this way to outline the arches of windows 
and doors, it was also run between the beams over 
the rough tan paper that had been used to paper 
the ceiling. The colors were dark and at first the 
decoration was not very noticeable, but as soon 
as the room was lighted at night the rich touch 
of color made a delightfully interesting and un- 
us.ial ceiling, and caused-much inquiry and com- 
ment.” : 

There is no type of room for which there is 
not a suitable paper in one of the manufacturer’s 
lines. 
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TWO SPECIAL AWARDS BY ART-IN- 
TRADES CLUB 

Lis April, 1925, the Art-in-Trades Club in an 

endeavor to utilize the talent and ability of 
American designers for the development of new 
forms that would perhaps prove better adapted 
to the social and living conditions of today, 
offered prizes to their members for designs for 
the furnishing and decoration of the following: 


Suite A—An apartment combination living room, 
dining room and Hibs ware to cost $1800.00 including floor 
coverings, wall coverings, furniture and electric fixtures 
but not including cost of trim and cornice. For the 
construction of trim and cornice $500.00 in addition 
was allowed. 

Suite B—A house or apartment; drawing room 
bedroom and dining room to cost not over $20,000 with 
$4,000.00 additional allowed for construction of trim, 
cornice and ceiling. 


It was emphasized that while direct copies 
of old styles or obvious imitation of old designs 


would be barred, the purpose of the competition 
was not to encourage the eccentric or sensational, 
but rather to stimulate the styles of designs that 
while recognizing our present conditions would 
carry forward the expression of these decorations 
into new and pleasing forms suited to American 
homes. 

It is with regret that the jury is obliged to 
announce that none of the designs submitted have 
fully met the conditions set forth in the program. 
For Suite A the design submitted by Paul M. 
Zimmerman, 40 W. 47th St., while exceeding the 
cost as laid down in the program was found to 
be of such merit that the jury decided to award 
him the sum of $1000.00 without requiring the 
sketches to be carried through to working draw- 
ings. For Suite B, the jury found only one ful- 
filling the major conditions but this design, sub- 

mitted by Lorentz Kleiser, 































































































































































































contained certain elements 
which, in the opinion of the 
jury were insufficiently 
practical to warrant execu- 
tion and exhibition. How- 
ever, the jury awarded Mr. 
Kleiser $1,500.00 without 
requiring the sketches to be 
carried through to working 
drawings. 




















GOOD RETAIL 

ADVERTISING 
. best type of modern 

advertising is that 
which besides seeking to 
sell the advertiser’s wares, 
offers an intelligent service 
to the consumer. 

A good example of 
this sort of advertising ap- 
peared recently in a display 
of Pomeroy’s, Inc., Harris- 
burg. Across the bottom 









































of this firm’s advertising 
was spread the nine drap- 
ery sketches which we have 
assembled here, and _ be- 
neath each, in readable 
type, was a _ description, 
measurements, and prices 
so that the consumer after 
selecting the type of drap- 
ery she desired could esti- 
mate its complete cost 
when delivered from the 
store’s workroom. 



































A TYPICAL OLD NEW ENGLAND BEDROOM 


See text on page 109 and other illustrations of Early American interiors on pages 97, 98, 108 and 117. 
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PARLOR IN THE ROPES MEMORIAL, ESSEX ST., SALEM 


See text on opposite page and other illustrations of Early American interiors on pages 97, 98, 107 and 117. 
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One of the early 19th Century ships “out of Salem.” 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT SALEM? 


HERE are thousands of studious men and 
women in the trade who know their Paris 
and their London, Brussels and Milan, Versailles 
and Fontainebleau but they do not know Salem. 
They have visited the cathedrals and museums in 
Europe and the Metropolitan Museum and the 
museums of Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Chicago and Baltimore but they have 
never heard of the Essex Institute in Salem with 
its wonderful assemblage of Colonial craftsman- 
ship assembled. 
In these days when we are living in an at- 
mosphere of Colonial art, this museum which is 
in the second oldest town in New England, being 


established only a few years after Plymouth was 
settled, is well worth a visit. 

The collection is vast and is of inestimable 
value to the student and designer—a town, a 
shrine to the lovers of Americana. 

When one considers for a moment that at 
the Essex Institute in photographs alone, there 
are at least 7,500 examples of exteriors, interiors, 
exterior and interior details, furniture, fabrics, 
metal work—everything imaginable, it seems as 
though one should be a little better acquainted 
with Salem and what it offers in education and 
inspiration. 

The chief charm of the Institute is in its 


A typical Salem parlor in the days of its greatest prosperity. 
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example rooms and its collection of innumerable 
photographs of other rooms in the other houses 
in the town. Many of them are still standing 
with the original furnishings, for Salem folks 
have always held reverential awe of the antique, 
and much has been preserved of the early Amer- 
ican handicrafts. 

We look with pride upon the fifteen rooms 
in the American Wing at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. They are unusually well done but in 
Salem, there is no limitation to the amount. 
There are good interiors not only in the museums 
but in the John Pickering house, the Waters 
house, the Hamilton, John Gardner, Corwin, 
Morrill, Francis Lee, Devereux and Derby 
houses—the first brick house that was built in 
Salem and probably the first in America—also 
the Ropes Memorial. 

The town is rich in reminiscence but one 
must recall that Salem was:settled by men. from 
Plymouth only seven or eight years after the 
landing of the Pilgrims, and next to Plymouth is 
the oldest town in New England, founded: by 
John Endicott in 1628. 

Just a bit of retrospect. The great demand 
for antiques has gradually exhausted the supply 
of the better examples and much that we now 
see of New England furniture represents the 


In the John Pickering House, Salem, 1660. 


farmhouse examples. The richer classes were 
in the coast towns. At a very early date, the 
shipping interests brought great prosperity to 
Salem and her neighbors. It began with whaling 
and extended finally to general trading, and to- 
wards the end of the Eighteenth Century, they 
were active in foreign commerce with the East 
Indies, and the furnishings of their homes re- 
flected this relationship. 

But it is not alone in the wealth of photo- 
graphic material in the Institute, that Salem ap- 
peals to one, it is in the town itself in the byways 
and by-streets. 

There is the Ropes Memorial, built in 1719, 
remodelled in 1807 and finally bequeathed to the 
public by the Misses Ropes as a museum. It is 
located at 318 Essex Street and the parlor, sev- 
eral bedrooms, dining room, china room, kitchen 
and interesting hallways are all opea to the public. 

The Jerathmeel Peirce house is charming, so 
also the Richard Manning house, and the Haw- 
thorne house on Mall Street. 

In the event of demolition of a historical 
house, record has been preserved by photographs. 
Not only has the Institute listed general points 
of interest but they have classified their photo- 
graphs by subjects—mantels, ceilings, wood carv- 
ings, wood panels, cupboards, closets, doorways, 
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Chamber in the Ropes Memorial, Salem. 


stairways, etc. In wallpaper alone, they have 
record of 122 patterns. 

They have gone further in their research 
than merely Salem. They show a vast amount 
of material from all of the old towns—Boston, 
Cambridge, Concord, Marblehead, Newburyport, 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, South Sudbury, Sanders- 
town, Westbury, Peabody, Beverly, Danvers and 
Lexington. 

It has been a labor of love and patriotism, 
this work. It has been actuated by no other 
motives than pride in ancestry and pride in the 
accomplishment of those early settlers who com- 
ing to a strange and hostile land, fighting famine, 
illness, massacre and starvation, half of them 
perishing in the struggle, stuck it out, grimly 
determined and recompensed only in the exercise 
of their religion free from persecution. 

And Salem remembers all this and so we 
suggest that when next contemplating * at trip 
to Europe, lovers of fine furniture ar /urnish- 
ings put in a few days first at Salem. ‘hey will 
themselves be amply rewarded for their journey. 


LECTURES UNDER .MUSFUM 
AUSPICES 


aon Metropolitan Museum of Art announces 


for the coming season 887 lectures some of 


which are to be given by the Museum itself, 


others in connection with such institutes as the 
Archaeological Institute of America, Columbia 
University, New York University and Teachers 
College. 

All of these lectures are primarily educa- 
tional and cover almost every branch of art and 
art-in-industry and that each one of them is at- 
tended generously is evidence of the public’s ap- 
preciation of the Museum’s efforts to popularize 
art in all of its branches and give to everyone 
ample opportunity to study the phase in which he 
or she is most interested. 

The lecture courses in the Museum began no 
farther back than 1912 and consisted of a series 
of four designed primarily for high school 
teachers. In 1914 two or three additional lec- 
tures for salespeople were added. Now the lec- 
tures are for all types of art lovers and workers. 
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NEW YORK—PAST, 
PRESENT AND 
FUTURE 


WV Pe ILLUSTRATE on this page 
a masterpiece of silk 
painting executed in the 
Pogany Studios and depicting 
the growth of Manhattan 
through three centuries. It is 
over 60 feet high and hangs in 
the light-well above the silk de- 
partment at Wanamaker’s New 
York store. 

In the foreground may be 
seen the little gabled houses of 
the early settlers; farther back 
the Georgian buildings of 
Colonial times; still farther 
back the first square-top busi- 
ness buildings and apartment 
houses; and ascending in the 
background the skyscrapers, at 
first of moderate height, then 
later reaching the towering 
proportions that they have as- 
sumed during the past twenty 
years. At the very top of the 
painting is suggested the sky- 
scrapers of the future. 
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lragment of two-tone Smyrna rug with a chenille thread pulled 
away at the bottom showing the stuffer weit. 


THE STORY OF FLOOR COVERINGS 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


Reversible Pile Carpets—Smyrna 


HAT there is comparatively little demand for 

pile carpets of reversible character is indi- 
cated by the fact that since the invention of 
chenille carpets, along about 1827, after the style 
of reversible Paisley shawls, one hundred years 
of improvements in carpet production finds the 
reversible type less favored by the public than 
carpets, backed by a solid, stiff body and a single- 
faced pile. 

The first development of the reversible pile 
fabric type was, we believe, a development of 
the patent Axminster made by James Templeton 
at Glasgow about 1836. It was called an “af- 
ghan,” and was made from the waste of chenille 
carpet, woven as carpet breadths “hit and miss” 
fashion and joined up into rugs or carpets. A 
similar rug was made in 1870 by a Scotch firm, 
Anderson, Barbour & Lawson. 

Robert Beattie & Sons, one of the pioneer 
American carpet manufacturers located at Little 
Falls, N. J., were among the first, if not the first, 
to make double-faced chenille rugs, which instead 
of being a by-product made from chenille waste, 
were designed to produce an Oriental pattern and 
were marketed under the name Turkistan. Jo- 
seph Wild & Company were large distributors 
and are credited with having been the source of 
inspiration for the use of an Oriental pattern—a 
Ghiordes pattern being reproduced at their sug- 
gestion. 

The name Smyrna was first advertised, ac- 


cording to an early history of American floor 
coverings, by Shephard, Knapp & Co.—the fab- 
ric being made by Job Pearson. 

W. T. Smith, whose business was established 
in Philadelphia in 1877, was also one of the first 
producers of a double-faced chenille carpet, 
which has been continued in this firm’s line to 
the present day. 

Joseph H. Bromley, of the family that had 
been connected with the carpet manufacture in 
Philadelphia since 1845, observed the possibilities 
of the double-faced chenille rug and in 1879, a 
sample was shown by him to W. & J. Sloane. 
This was considered too flimsy for satisfactory 
use but Mr. Bromley succeeded in producing, in 
1882, a fabric which had both durability and 
character, and with W. & J. Sloane taking the 
production of the factory, the plant was soon 
running on full night and day shifts. : 

The history of the Smyrna rug, therefore, 
is practically coincidental with the history of the 
manufacture of carpets in America—for while 
William Calverly of Loxley’s Court is credited 
with the earliest manufacture of carpets in this 
country, in 1774; William Peter Sprague in 1791 
and John Dorsey in 1807, the real history of 
carpet manufacture, as an industry of any con- 
siderable proportions, begins vith the period be- 
tween 1830 and 1860. 

We have already referred to’ the Smyrna 
type of carpet as a double-zaced fabric with a 
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pile composed of chenille. It should not, how- 
ever, be confused with the type of carpet known 
as chenille Axminster or patent Axminster be- 
cause there is no relationship between the two, 
beyond the fact that they both employ chenille 
yarn as a wearing surface. In the chapter de- 
voted to chenille Axminster carpets and rugs, it 
was explained that as chenille comes from the 
splitting machine it is pressed into a V-shaped, 
trough-like, fuzzy yarn, the object of the V- 
shaped condition being to force all of the pile 
ends up to the surface of the woven carpet. 
Smyrna chenille yarns come from the split- 
ting machine in a flat condition and are woven on 
edge, in an ordinary type of box loom, each pick 
of the chenille weft alternating with a heavy 
stuffer weft, which gives body to the fabric but 
is concealed by the flattening of the chenille pile 
ends. This method of concealing the heavy 
stuffer yarn within the body of the fabric, where 
they are securely tied by the changing chain 
warps, produces a fabric alike on both faces and 
so flexible in its planning, that practically any 
pattern and any number of color changes can be 
produced. Jt has not, of course, the wearing 
quality of the type known as the chenille Ax- 
minster and indeed is not considered to be a sub- 
stantial type of carpet as compared with the more 














standard grades. At the present time Smyrna 
carpets or rugs are not in very great favor and 
a number of the mills have abandoned their man- 
ufacture. 





WHAT RAYON OWES TO THE 
CHEMIST 

Gs of the most interesting chapters in the 

second volume of the Chemical Foundation’s 
series on Chemistry in Industry has to do with 
the development and manufacture of rayon. The 
article is written by M. G. Luft, with the Indus- 
trial Fiber Co., and deals in a most comprehensive 
manner with the chemical processes involved in 
the production of “man-made” silk, in a way not 
difficult for the layman to understand. 

The writer stresses the importance in the 
rayon industry of mechanical equipment, the or- 
ganization of production and the continuous 
chemical control of complicated processes. 

He points out the advantages of synthetic 
silk for many uses and presents arguments to 
show that rayon is gradually supplanting cotton 
for these uses. 

Mr. Luft indicates the need for further 
chemical research and points out the need for a 
rayon of a quality such that its strength while wet 
would be equal to the strength of the dry product. 
Then the problem of finding a use 
for the waste of rayon dresses. © 
“Consisting of pure cellulose, this 
could be utilized as an ideal raw 
material,” he suggests. “The pre- 
serving of natural resources is also 
the task of the chemist who may 
be able to synthesize the wood, the 
raw material for rayon,” he adds. 
The writer leaves no doubt in the 
mind of the reader that the growth 
of the industry is greatly dependent 
on chemical research. 

Chemistry in Industry deals in 
all with 22 industries. It is a co- 
operative work intended to give ex- 
amples of the contribution of sci- 
ence to industry and is published by 
the Chemical Foundation, Inc. The 
work of editing this volume was 
performed very capably by Mr. H. 
E. Howe. 





Top: Lengthwise section of Smyrna 
showing the heavy stuffer weft between 
the chenille wefts. Center: Chenille 
weft of Smyrna. Bottom: Fragment of 
figured Smyrna showing construction. 
The heavy stuffer weft alternates with 
each row of chenille weft. 









HAVE YOU EVES WONVEREa- 


1. Should ‘ patteri of Should a pattern of lace follow 


We are not sure of the 


lace follow the shape of the shape of curving panels type of lace referred to. It 


curving panels or run square 
inde pendently? 
Reference made here is 


or run square independently? is not easy to supply a name 
What is a Kidney Sofa? What 
probably to a Colonial type is a Barrel Chair? What is the 


without an example of the 
thing itself, but the descrip- 
tion fits a type of Sardinian 


of casement window, the mame of the coarse type of lace hand-made lace, and it might 
horizontal framing of which resembling filet? How is.leather also refer to a Russian filet. 


follows a curve while the  ¢gryed? Is the term “Early 
American’ synonymous with 


bottom of the sash remains 
straight. In this case, the 
horizontal pattern on a fancy 
net would run straight across 
without any reference to the shape of the top 
curve. If, however, a curtain with an applique 
pattern in the way of a border was to be applied 
to such a window, it would be proper and desir- 
able to have the applique pattern follow the 
shape of the window frame. As a general rule, 
it is better to have lace patterns follow true ver- 
tical and horizontal lines independent of window 
framing because by so doing, their lines coincide 
with the main architectural features of both the 
exterior and interior of the house. 

2. What is a Kidney Sofa? 

Along with the well-known kidney shape, 
which has been applied to beans, desks, tables and 
dressers because of their shape, there are also 
small sofas, the lines of which approximate the 
kidney shape and these have been given the name 
kidney sofa. 

3. What is a Barrel Chair? 

This term originally was applied to a type 
of chair literally made from a barrel, but 50 years 
and more ago the term was attached to a regula- 
tion chair, framed and upholstered like other 
chairs of the stuffed-over type but retaining the 
characteristic outlines of the barrel chair. 

4. What is the name of the coarse type of 
lace resembling filet, used for buffet and dresser 
covers? 


‘‘Colonial’’? 


5. How is leather 
carved? 

The terms carved and 
sculptured: as applied to 
leather is a variation of the 
term “tooling,” which is a comprehensive term 
referring to the treatment of a leather surface in 
order to produce a pattern in relief. The incised 
work (carving) on a leather surface is done by 
hand with special knife tools. A great deal of 
the raised effect on leather, however, is not the 
result of carving but rather the result of a re- 
poussé process, which pushes the material up 
from the back, causing it to assume a relief ap- 
pearance on the surface. 

6. Is the term “Early American” synony- 
mous with “Colonial” or does it embrace a longer 
period? 

Naturally the term Early American would be 
all inclusive of the types of materials, furniture 
and furnishings included, either made or used in 
Early American days. The term Colonial, on the 
other hand, has a more distinct application as re- 
lated to specific styles of pre-revolutionary furni- 
ture.and fabrics, which were employed in such 
quantities as to establish their identity as a style 
or period type. Such terms as Early American, 
English, French, etc., are too indefinite to carry 
any great significance in defining a style or a type, 
although such terms are very commonly used for 
that very purpose. They carry no definite indi- 
cation of age and open wide the door to specula- 
tive interpretation. meine 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


gee: annual convention of the Retail Furniture 
Association of California, held recently at 
Whittier, resulted in the election of officers, as 
follows: President, Gustave. Lachman, Lachman 
Bros., San Francisco; first vice-president, H. E. 
Bennett, Barker Bros., Los Angeles ; second vice- 
president, W. H. Stevenson, W. & J. Sloane, San 
Francisco; third vice-president, H. K. Jackson, 
Jackson Furniture Company, Oakland; fourth 
vice-president, George E. Catts, Lauxen & Catts, 
Stockton; treasurer, Isadore Shemanski, Eastern 
Outfitting Company, Los Angeles; directors, H. 
A. Saxe, San Francisco; L. F. Breuner, Sacra- 
mento; G. A. Lenoire, San Francisco; A. Sieroty, 
Los Angeles; C. C. Colyear, Los Angeles; A. H. 
Voight, Los Angeles; J. Perry Thomas, San 
Diego; W. H. Young, Long Beach, and C. F. 
Thompson, Oakland. 

W. & J. Sloane have taken over quarters on 
the first floor of the San Francisco Furniture 
Exchange and have moved their wholesale floor 
covering department to this location, the stocks 
including carpets, rugs and linoleums. The 
wholesale department has been located in the 
Phelan Building for several years, but larger 
quarters were found necessary and it was decided 
to move into the Furniture Exchange. J. F. 
Corkey heads the San Francisco wholesale branch 
and returned recently from a trip to the markets. 

The interesting announcement has _ been 
made that D. N. & E. Walter & Co., have been 
made exclusive Pacific Coast distributors for 
Congoleum-Nairn Inc. and the Bonded Floors 
Company, Inc. and have taken over the entire 
stocks of these concerns. Stocks will be carried 
at the branches maintained at Los Angeles, Port- 
land and Seattle, as well as at the main estab- 
lishment at San Francisco. 

The drapery department of Hale Bros., San 
Francisco, recently secured the services of Ber- 
nard C. Jakway, well known decorator, to make 
a series of talks to homemakers, these being made 
in the department on the third floor. 

Whitthorne & Swan, whose department store 
is one of the largest in Oakland, have purchased 
the business of the Davis Department Store at 
Mission and Twenty-second streets, San Francis- 
co. Large stocks of draperies and curtains are 
carried in both stores. 

Lazare Klein, of the Lazare Klein Company, 
San Francisco, whose wholesale stocks include 
drapery lines, has been honored by the French 
government by being made a chevalier de Legion 





d’Honneur in recognition of his work during the 
war. 

H. L. Kreiss, of L. Kreiss & Sons, San 
Francisco, is a member of the committee from 
the Retail Merchants’ Association which has ar- 
ranged the program for the Retail Institute of 
this organization, attended by store executives. 

A display of antiques from the collection of 
Miss Jean Milloson, of Vancouver, B. C., was 
made recently at the Old Curiosity Shop, 241 
Grant avenue, San Francisco. 

The city of Paris Dry Goods Company, San 
Francisco, made an interesting display of tapes- 
tries from the collection of Andre Seligman dur- 
ing November. 

The Gaines-Walrath Company, Inc., 1714 
Franklin street, Oakland, held a fall fashion show 
and reception early in November to display the 
latest ideas in home furnishings. The attention 
of visitors was attracted to the fact that there are 
new ideas in interior decoration just as there are 
in women’s styles and that color is the feature 
of the present modes. 

The University Furniture Company, Berke- 
ley, Cal., has made arrangements whereby it will 
soon have a new home at Shattuck Avenue and 
Bancroft Way. 

Lady Diana Bathurst, daughter of the Earl 
of Bathurst, was a recent visitor at San Francis- 
co to purchase furnishings for an interior deco- 
rating studio to be opened shortly in Beverly 
Hills, near Los Angeles. 

The John Breuner Company, Oakland, Cal., 
has taken over the business of the Oakland Fur- 
niture Company. 

The store of L. Lion Sons Co. at Second and 
San Fernando Streets, San Jose, Cal., has been 
remodeled and additional selling space provided. 
This firm, the oldest furniture and carpet store 
west of Denver, maintains a large drapery de- 
partment, with a separate workroom. 

J. G. Mack & Co. will shortly move to a new 
location at Morrison and Twelfth Streets, Port- 
land, Ore. and will open a branch at Mississippi 
avenue and Knott street. This firm operates a 
factory for the manufacture of upholstered fur- 
niture, in addition to conducting a retail”business. 

The Stone-Fisher. Company, Tacoma, Wash., 
has changed its name to that of the Fisher Com- 
pany. 

H. P. Shears, owner of the Drapery and 
Upholstery Shop, has moved this business to 649 
Williams Avenue, Portland, Ore., where he occu- 
pies more convenient quarters. . 

T. A. CourcH 
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MANTEL AND WALLS WITH OLD TIME SCENIC PAPER IN THE WM. R. LEE 
HOUSE, SALEM 


See text on page 109 and other illustrations of Early American interiors on pages 97, 98, 107 and 108. 
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LIVING ROOM IN A MIAMI HOME 


Designed by Addison Mizner. 
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LETTING THE MANUFACTURERS CARRY THE BAG 


That Is What the Wall Paper Dealers Are Doing in the Matter of Advertising Wall Paper 


By J. B. HawLey 


N EXAMINATION made by the writer of 

the advertising pages of as many of the 
newspapers throughout the country as are col- 
lected in the files of the New York Public 
Library, seems to show that the wall paper deal- 
ers throughout the United States are not suf- 
ficiently backing up the efforts of the manufac- 
turers and jobbers to keep the idea of wall paper 
as the perfect wall covering constantly before the 
public. Here and there dealers in some of the 
larger towns are advertising their wares in the 
local press, but in several large sections of the 
country, although practically every other article 
of home decoration is advertised to the public, 
wall paper advertising is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. 

For many years the wall paper dealers com- 
plained of bad business which they attributed first 
to a lack of good designs turned out by the manu- 
facturers and secondly to the paint propaganda 
which persuaded people to use paint on their 
walls instead of wall paper. Then the manufac- 
turers got together and remedied one evil and 
spent large sums to counteract through general 
publicity the paint people’s influence. The Amer- 
ican ‘manufacturers set their designers to work 
and for some years now have been offering to the 
dealers papers of the highest quality, both in pat- 
tern and color. They have conducted a generous 
publicity campaign in an endeavor to create what 
they call wall paper consciousness; and almost 
alone they have succeeded in putting wall paper 
back on the decorative map. 

Now is it fair for the average wall paper 
dealer to let the wall paper manufacturer and 
jobber bear 90 per cent. of the publicity expenses 
attendant upon selling wall paper? Furthermore, 





is it good business? It has been proved time and 
time again that merchandise can be sold through 
advertising only if the advertising is consistent 
and widely spread, and that the more widely 
spread it is the greater amount of sales, and the 
more firmly does the advertised product become 
entrenched in the public regard. Dealers who 
shortsightedly refrain from backing up the 
manufacturers in their publicity campaign, injure 
themselves and do nothing to promote the general 
good of the trade. 

Advertising in local papers is, as a rule, an 
inexpensive affair, but it brings results, and the 
dealers for their own sake and for the general 
sake of the good of the industry should see that 
their wares are properly presented through pub- 
licity channels. 

Now comes the question, what shall the deal- 
er advertise? Shall it be price, quality or service? 
Our judgment is that only the two latter items 
are of importance. Wall paper is a decorative 
accessory and should be sold and advertised as 
such, and not as a piece of ordinary merchandise 
in the sale of which price plays an important part. 
An advertisement which suggests the beauty of 
wall paper and the ease with which it can be ap- 
plied is worth a dozen pieces of copy stressing 
wall paper’s cheapness. Naturally wall paper men 
are not advertising men, but to those who feel 
that the task of preparing proper advertisements 
for the local paper is beyond them, we are sure 
that a letter to the Manufacturers’ Association 
stating their needs will bring aid. For it is ob- 
vious that the manufacturers will go to any rea- 
sonable lengths to promote the sale, through 
legitimate channels, of the product which they 
manufacture. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS OF HAND-BLOCK PRINTING 


Arranged in the departments of the following well-known upholstery buvers: 1—Victor Cavanna, Dayton 

Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; 2—J. V. Swanz, The Wm. Hengerer Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 3—E. E. Barling, L. Bam- 

berger & Co., Newark, N. J.; 4—E. E. Thompson, Younker Bros., Des Moines, Ia.; 5—Richard Owen, J. L. 

Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich.; 6—E. Buchorn, L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 7—A. Brogan, Shepard Co., 

Providence, R. I.; 8—David Harrison, Stix, Baer & Fuller D. G. Co., St. Louis, Mo. Photos courtesy Otter- 
Williams Corp. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS OF HAND-BLOCKED PRINTING 


Arranged in the departments of the following well-known upholstery buyers: 9—E. E. Thompson, Younker 

Bros., Des Moines, Ia.; 10—H. J. Campbell, Almy, Bigelow & Washburn,,Inc., Salem, Mass.; 11—Edward 

Thomas, J. L. Brandeis & Sons, Omaha, Neb.; 12—E. Buchorn, L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 13—A. 

Brogan, Shepard Co., Providence, R. I.; 14—Victor Cavanna, Dayton Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; 15—James C. 

Riley, R. H. Macy & Co., New York, N. Y.; 16—T. H. Piersol, Lasalle & Koch Co., Toledo, Ohio. Photos 
courtesy Otter-Williams Corp. 
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“Moon and Sixpence” by Katherine Sturges. “Statistics” by René Clarke. 


“Inca,” by C. B. Falls. “Falling Leaves” by Ralph Barton. 


FOUR FABRICS DESIGNED BY WELL-KNOWN ARTIST-ILLUSTRATORS 


See text on opposite page. 
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Katherine Sturges, C. B. Falls and Clayton Knight reviewing models in gowns of silk de- 
signed by them and other well known artists. 


A DESIGN EVENT OF INTEREST 


RECENT development in the field of dress 
fabrics is recorded here because as an ex- 
periment it should be of interest to all fabric 
manufacturers. The experiment to which we re- 


fer was the employment by the 
Stehli Silk Corp. of a group of 


well-known _§artist-illustrators- 


whose work appears in the bet- 
ter class magazines and is ex- 
hibited in the galleries, to create 
for them a series of designs for 
silk. In doing this the Stehli 
people are following the lead of 
the French and European na- 
tions who for centuries have 
found it profitable to employ 
some of the best contemporary 
artists as fabric designers. The 


great tapestries of the Renais- © 


sance and of the reign of Louis 
XIV were designed by such 
celebrated men as Raphael, 
Ruebens, Boucher and Bérain. 
The Gobelin tapestries were 
woven from cartoons by equally 
famous artists and in the Eigh- 
teenth Century, Oberkampf, the 
founder of the famous Jouy 


Print Works, persuaded such men as Greuze, 
Huet and Pierre to design his prints. 
For years it has been common in France and 
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“Manhattan,” by Clayton 
Knight. 





in other European centers to have materials of- 
fered in exhibition competitions, identified by the 
name of the designer as well as by the name of 
the manufacturer or producer. Such a practice 


has, in no sense, interfered with 
the professional standing of the 
artists, nor has it tended to 
commercialize their reputation. 
It has simply been a movement 
to authenticate the sources of 
design by a recognition of the 
art training, experience and 
ability of the artists. 
However, it should be re- 
membered that the artists, 
whose names have been made 
to stand as an emblem of merit 
in the commercial world, have 
not taken up the application of 


their talents to commercial ° 


fields in a whimsical or dilet- 


tante manner on the assumption . 


that because they were great 
artists they were great in other 
fields, but they have put them- 
selves into the atmosphere of 
the material in which they 
worked. Their designs are com- 


mercially practical because they have an experi- 
mental knowledge of the limitations and scope of 
the product for which the designs were made. 
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Thus, there is a happy confirmation of art repu- 
tation in the adaptation of fine art technique and 
skill to an industrial field. 

We, as Americans, might well copy some of 
the theories, which in Europe have led to this 
happy amalgamation of the untrammelled art in- 
spiration of the artist with the limitations imposed 


by manufacturing exigencies. We have in this 
country artists whose skill and reputation gained 
in the fine arts could be profitably turned to the 
production of designs in textile fields if the con- 
ditions surrounding designing for textile manu- 
facture were less secretive and more remunera- 
tive. 

There is no question in our mind of the 
ability possessed by American artists whose ef- 
forts are now confined to the unidentified product 
of weaving or printing mill—the character of 
their designs speaks for themselves, and yet it is 
quite possible that a recognition of that skill by a 
credit similar to that which is accorded European 
designers might lead to a higher character of 
work. Indeed, it might easily be possible that 
the name of the artist might become a publicity 


Showroom and studio of the Hales-Walsh Co., Inc., Cincinnati. 





feature that will be of value in the merchandis- 
ing of the fabrics. 

Doubtless this is the idea back of the experi- 
ment of the firm, whose name we have mentioned 
in the dress silk field, who have employed such 
artists as Katherine Sturges, Clayton Knight, 
Ralph Barton, René Clarke, Chas. B. Falls and 
Neysa McMein to execute fabric designs. 

Just how far manufacturers in the up- 
holstery field could go in the employment of a 
similar coterie of popular artists would be deter- 
mined by the reception the public would accord 
to the product of their skill. 

There is, moreover,.a, question of manufac- 
turing policy involved, which must be carefully 
considered. Such an innovation as the signing of 
fabrics by the name of the designer is not a 
change that can be brought about by a mere ex- 
pression of opinion, and while it seems to have 
worked out in foreign countries to provide the in- 
centive for new inspiration in design, these ad- 
vantages must be carefully weighed with other 
considerations before a similar plan should be 
recommended for adoption in this country. 
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THE WEAKNESS OF GUARANTEES 


HEN is a sunfast not a sunfast ?—When it 

fades. 

These ten words contain a statement of fact 
that will outweigh the strongest guarantee that 
was ever attached to a fabric. It makes no differ- 
ence how sincere the purpose, how rigid and ex- 
haustive the experimental tests—if the material 
fades, it is not sunfast. And so, it is important 
for us to note the movement undertaken by The 
Converters’ Association of New York City to 
bring about a qualification and an interpretation 
of the terms, sunfast and tubfast, to the end that 
these terms might be relied upon when used in a 
commercial sense. 

Both the cotton trades and the silk trades 
have been charged with the misuse or abuse of 
these terms in the effort to give 
them a sales value over the coun- 
ter. This effort has been backed 
by guarantees of variable value 
and these have been used with 
such laxity that both the trade and 
the public are rightfully skeptical 
of their probity and integrity. 

The association above re- 
ferred to are appealing to manu- 
facturers in general to take meas- 
ures for concerted action along 
definite lines. To quote from a 
statement of the president of the 
Association : 


Should sunfast be a trad- 





ticket is an assurance that the colors of such- 
goods are ‘fast,’ but in many instances the Con- 
verter or Manufacturer intends to convey nothing 
more than a guarantee to replace the goods, or 
refund the purchase price in the event of the color 
not being satisfactory. 
‘“‘Now the purposes of this Association are: 
(1). To classify colors in accordance with what 
may be expected, and 

(2) To use terms descriptive of those various 
classes of colors, and 

(3) To qualify such terms by indicating the 
sense in which they are used, and what 
may be expected.” 

That this magazine is heartily in sympathy 
with the spirit of such a movement is indicated 
in an editorial published over 17 
years ago in THE UPHOLSTERER & 
INTERIOR DECORATOR, of August, 
1908, which stated the desirability 
of a governable form of coior as- 
surance in the following: 

So many and so varied are the 
terms used to express the powers of 
sun and water resistance in dye stuffs 
that so far as conveying any concep- 
tion of durability is concerned such 
terms as “sunfast,” “unfadable,” “fast,” 
etc., have become practically meaning- 
less to the average consumer. 

With the largely increased use of 
colored cotton drapery fabrics, mercer- 
ized and plain, and bearing in mind the 


skepticism of the average customer re- 
garding the fastness of dyed cotton 


“ be ite 5 : ‘ colors, it would seem as if in justice 
The sole objective is to pre ing ag to stimulate to all manufacturers some proper 
vent fraud, and protect the public over-the-counter conf i- method of indicating dye durability 


‘ , he dence in drapery fabrics 
against imposition; that all dyed or should it gob really 


and printed goods, and goods in SUN FAST? 


which colored yarn is used, shall 

be ticketed in a manner truly and honestly de- 
scriptive of such goods, then leaving it to the con- 
sumer to make his, or her purchases and as the 
need may indicate. In that direction a difficulty 
arises : 

“At. the present time, a Cotton Goods Con- 
verter, or Silk Manufacturer, may use a term, or 
a method of expressing the quality of his goods, 
and interpret the meaning of the term used in an 
entirely different sense from that which another 
may get. 

“For illustration, let us take the expressions 
that are at this time the cause of most difficulty, 
the words ‘guarantee,’ or ‘guaranteed.’ The 
public understands that these terms, used in con- 
nection with color, mean that the goods bearing a 


should be devised. 

Dyers generally claim that cotton 
colors cannot be made absolutely im- 
pervious to sun influence. Some dyes, 
f while to a great extent fast to sun- 
light, are not fast to moisture, while others change color 
when exposed to friction. 

If a uniform test could be adopted which would 
determine the durability of all dyed cotton fabrics under 
certain conditions, the mark of the manufacturer might 
be invested with some degree of reliability, For in- 
stance, adopting 100 per cent. as the maximum of re- 
sistance to sun, moisture and friction, fabrics could be 
tested for all three purposes, and the exact degree of 
permanency shown by the test could be indicated thereon 
and the fabric marketed to that extent with perfect 
safety by manufacturer and retailer. 

Such a plan would remove the claims of the pro- 
ducer from the realm of guesswork, conjecture and be- 
lief to the realm of tested certainty, and the guarantee 
would be, to that extent, reasonably reliable. 


The writer’s opinion has not changed—if 
goods are marked to signify quality, the mark 
should mean exactly what the average person will 


interpret it to mean and those who deliberately 


make fraudulent claims should be punished. 
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DESCRIBING 1tHIS MONTH’S 
DRAPERY PATTERN — 

OQ” readers who have watched the develop- 

ments of the drapery sketches in this maga- 
zine for the past year, and the cutting patterns 
that accompanied the various designs, have been 
able to judge that, in many cases, the ability to 
manipulate the fabric after cutting so as to form 
a drapery has called for a greater degree of skill 
than the mere cutting of the pattern. This char- 
acteristic is particularly true uf the pattern shown 
herewith in connection with the drapery illus- 
trated on page 127. The pleated portion of this 
drapery is only a small element and in the cut- 
ting. A very simple pattern is employed but it 
must, of course, be properly shaped to produce 
the effect shown in the finished drapery. 

The pleating of this simple piece of fabric 
calls for a considerable degree of skill and it is 
not to be expected that a beginner can make a 


perfect job with the first attempt. Perseverance, 






















































































Pattern for drapery shown on opposite page. 

















however, should enable one to get ‘the right ‘swing: 
to the fabric and a free and eens distribution 
of the pleats. 


By enlarging the 4 inch squares of this dia- 
gram to 13% inches each, the pattern will fit a 
window approximately 5 feet wide by 9 feet 
high. 





LACE SHOW AT THE WALDORF 
Most extraordinary exposition was opened 
December lst at the Waldorf-Astoria, the 

Lace Exposition and Fashion Show, confined 
solely to American made laces. It demonstrated 
the advance made by American manufacturers, 
exhibiting every possible variety of machine-made 
laces, metal laces, Chantilly types, Bohemian, 
Spanish, Valenciennes, Italian, including much 
that was silk and rayon, and in so many varieties 
that it bewildered one. 

Although there were sixty or seventy feet of 
promenade runs laid out for the display of dress 
models from the big retail houses, any decorator 
could have gathered inspiration from the displays 
because there seems to be no reason why some of 
these exquisite creations in wide widths should 
not be used at the windows. We have always 
discriminated between dress laces and drapery 
laces but there is a vast amount of artistic and 
decorative dress laces shown at this Exposition: * 
that could be effectively used for the better class 
of decoration, especially by decorators. H. A. 
Phillips, president, announced that the Expo- 
sition may be repeated in other cities. It is a 
show that American industry may well point to 
with pride. 





IMPORTANT ASSOCIATION BEING 
FORMED 

A VERY important association is being slowly 

but surely organized through the invitation 
luncheons that are being held every Thursday by 
the art and antique dealers of New York. The 
line of direct demarcation between art dealers 
and antique dealers is becoming more and more 
difficult of determination. But among the im- 
porters and purveyors of art objects there are so 
many problems needing solution that the organ- 
ization idea appeals to all of the leaders. The 
exact details of the association.and the terms of 
eligibility have not yet been decided upon. Noth- 
ing further than an informal luncheon club has 
been thus far established. The committee in 
charge is Walter L. Ehrich, A. C. Morse, H. G. 
Kelekian and James P. Montllor. 
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ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


r For pattern and description see page 126. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE LIVING ROOM IN A NEW YORK 
APARTMENT 
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WITH -THE BUYERS AND SEI2ERS 


Coste—John Coste, the designer formerly 
operating his own studio, is now in the employ of 
the Collins & Aikman Co. 

SticKLE—Charles Stickle, who has recently 
covered the New York and New England terri- 
tory for the Barbe McKenzie Corp., has joined 
the traveling force of the Wilkes & Hoffman 
Department of the National Fabric & Finishing 
Co. 

Hitt—James L. Hill is now representing 
Amaranth Fabrics, Inc., in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, the Southern part of Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, Georgia, Alabama, Tennes- 
see, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas and Florida. 

Younc—Wm. Young has been appointed 
drapery buyer for the Bon Marche, Lowell, Mass. 

WESTERVELT—M. R. Westervelt, who has 
been for 20 years with Elms & Sellon, Inc., and 
has traveled for them in practically all territories, 
has joined the force of the Barbe-McKenzie 
Corp., entering upon his new duties the first of 
this month. He will travel New York State, 
part of Ohio and part of Indiana. 

GrLe—H. C. Gile, who has been for 11 years 
with Elms & Sellon, Inc., has become connected 
with Cavanagh-Whiting Co., Inc. He represents 
them in the Chicago territory with headquarters 
in Room 1718, Republic Bldg., State Street. Mr. 
Gile also represents Morse & Sprinkle in this ter- 
ritory. 

Ben CatpweLt—The National Fabrics Cor- 
poration announce that after January Ist their 
drapery department will be under the manage- 
ment of Ben Caldwell. 

MiLLteEr—Ray M. Miller, who has been 24 
years with Woodward & Lothrop, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and for the past 15 years assistant 
to J. Hobson, the upholstery buyer, has been 
given charge of the department. Mr. Hobson, 
in relinquishing the draperies, has taken over the 
furniture lines for the firm. 

WILLIAMSON—E. R. Williamson, for some 
time in charge of the white-goods department of 


the Smith-McCord-Townsend Co., is to assume 
charge of the floor covering department of his 
firm, succeeding to the position made vacant by 
the resignation of A. M. Creamer, who is to enter 
business as a representative for the rug lines of 
Nicols & Co., manufacturers’ agents. 

Hayston—John Hayston, who has been as- 
sociated with the interests of Alexander Morton 
& Co. in England and America for the past 22 
years, has been elected a director of the company. 
For the past 2 years Mr. Hayston has been in 
charge of the Chicago office but was transferred 
to New York in October where he will act in the 
capacity of manager. 

StreEr—Edward Stier, who has been for 12 
years upholstery and floor covering buyer for 
Olds, Wortman & King, Portland, Ore., resigned 
recently and has engaged in business for himself, 
putting in a first class drapery department with 
Anderson’s Carpet House, Oakland, Cal. Ander- 
son’s has been in the floor covering business for 
40 years. Mr. Stier’s business will be known as 
“Stier’s Drapery Studio,” and he expects to open 
with a completely up-to-date equipment in the 
new building on December 15th. Mr. Stier has 
many friends who will be interested in his new 
venture, which he confidently expects will justify 
his faith in the opportunity it presents. 

KincsBpurc—E, M. Kingsburg, who has been 
upholstery buyer for Hecht & Co., Washingten, 
since 1922, has recently been transferred to the 
department of cotton goods and his position in 
the drapery department has been taken by Mrs. 
Jahns, who, when in the market recently, reported 
that the opening of the new department in Octo- 
ber had been attended by a very satisfactory 
trade. 

SHINE—Wm. C. Shine is now representing 
the Sherwood Curtain Co., Taunton, Mass. in the 
Chicago territory. 

Lreson—L, R. Leeson is now representing 
the Royal Curtain Manufacturing Co., of Boston, 
on the Pacific Coast. 
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STEVENS—Ernest H. Stevens, the New Eng- 
land representative of Oliver & Kaufman, Inc., 
has removed his Boston office to Room 810, 38 
Chauncy Street. 

MattE—Thomas Matte, for a number of 
years drapery buyer of the Bon Marche, of 
Lowell, Mass., has been appointed head of the 
special order department of the Chalifoux Cur- 
tain Shop in the same city. 

Harris—Michael Harris, formerly drapery 
buyer for the Mendel & Harris Co., New Haven, 
has taken charge of the drapery department of 
the Butler Company, Boston. 

MiLes—Walter Miles, formerly with the 
Adaskin Furniture Co., Springfield, Mass, has 
been appointed drapery buyer for the Mendel & 
Harris Co., New Haven. 

O’BrieN—Mrs. Wm. O’Brien has been ap- 
pointed buyer and manager of the drapery de- 
partment in the new store of the Premier Furni- 
ture Co., Newburyport, Mass. 

SNOWDEN-ALLMAN—Students of the Phila- 
delphia School of Design for Women were ad- 
dressed recently by John W. Snowden and Jus- 
tin P? Allman, two Philadelphians, members of 
the Commission sent by the United States to the 
French Exposition. They gave to the students 
their views of the future of the New Art. 

DopceE—R. O. Dodge, formerly upholstery 
buyer for Tiedtke Bros. Co., Toledo, and B. Nu- 
gent & Bro. Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, has become 
associated with Filene’s basement, Boston, as 
buyer. Mr. Dodge’s engagement is due to the 
large increase in the purchase of retail stores’ 
stocks, usually containing lines not regularly car- 
ried by Filene’s, making it necessary to have a 
person understanding the lines they do not regu- 
larly carry, such as blankets, towels, sheets, pil- 
low-cases, rugs, lamps, curtains, draperies, etc. 
All of these lines, when included in retail stocks 
bought by Filene’s, will be handled by Mr. Dodge 
as well as any other lines bought as “jobs” and 
not regularly carried by Filene’s. 

McGrouTHER—While in New York recent- 
ly, George McGrouther, upholstery buyer for 
Raphael Weill & Co., San Francisco, received 
word that the department in charge of his assist- 
ant, Miss Beulah Lucas, was showing a note- 
worthy gain during his absence. 

Munro—James Munro, representing A. L. 
Lasek and The New England Curtain Co., has 
taken new quarters at 267 Fifth Avenue. 

FRIEDRICH—Eli Friedrich, head of the Uni- 
ted Trimming Company, New York, made a trip 
through the South during November. 


BissEtT—Donald Bisset has recently been ap- 
pointed buyer for Thompson Belden & Co., 
Omaha, Neb. Mr. Bisset has been with the firm 
for some time in another capacity and made a 
trip to the New York market, following his ap- 
pointment as buyer, mentioned above. 

MacNarr—Thomas M. MacNair, who has 
been for 5 years connected with the New York 
office of Morton Bros., Inc., is joining the road 
force of the firm and will cover the Eastern ter- 
ritory comprising New York State, New England 
and the Metropolitan District beginning the first 
of the year. 

MERANGHI—J. Meranghi is now manager of 
the drapery department of Claflins, Inc., New 
York, succeeding F. A. Landis. This change, 
effective December Ist, brings Mr. Meranghi to 
the buyership after long service in various 
branches of the drapery department. 

MaxweEL_—W. J. Maxwell, who has been 
covering the Southern territory for the Ionic 
Mills and Cavanagh-Whiting Co., has resigned 
the above connections to engage in some other 
line of business in the South. 

LoBENSTEIN—Jesse Lobenstein, who has 
been for the past 24 years traveling representative 
for Emden & Wormser, Inc., has engaged with 
the Wellington-Pierce Co., beginning this month 
to cover his established territory comprising New 
York State and Pennsylvania, and in addition 
Ohio with the exception of Cleveland and Cin- 
cinnati. 

BrowNE—Joseph G. Browne has joined the 
staff of the Ionic Mills having charge of the New 
York office and covering the Metropolitan dis- 
trict, New York State and New England. Mr. 
Browne, who begins in his new position the first 
of the year, has for the past year been sales- 
manager for the Liberty Lace Company, New 
York, and prior to that was in business for him- 
self. 

Hype—J. A. Hyde, who has been for the 
last ten years upholstery buyer for Frederick & 
Nelson, Inc., Seattle, Washington, has been made 
divisional manager of household furnishings and 
has been succeeded as upholstery buyer by his 
former assistant, Mr. Archer. - 

BerNARD—Theodore F. Bernard, who has 
been for the past year connected with Morton 
Bros., Inc., covering the Metropolitan district and 
Eastern territory, and who is one of the best 
known salesmen in our trade, has joined the or- 
ganization of Hermann Hartmann, beginning his 
connection with them the first of the year. 
(Continued on page 137) 








SAFEGUARDING 


A TRADE-MARK 


How to Legalize a Trade-Mark or a brand name, and have the Government's protection back of 
your idea. 


TRADE-MARK is any device which identi- 

fies the origin of a product, telling who 
made it or who sold it. A word may be a trade- 
mark. A trade-marked article can be made by 
another unless that article is patented. The 
trade-mark itself, however, must not be used by 
another for that type of product. 

The duration of a trade-mark is twenty 
years. It can be renewed for similar periods 
upon expiration. Registration must be at the 
Patent Office at Washington, D. C. The trade- 
mark must be physically affixed to a product or 
its container ; must point distinctively to origin or 
product, and must be eligible for appropriation by 
one person to the exclusion of others. 

A trade name differs from a trade-mark in 
that it applies to the business as a whole—not to 
an individual product. The owner of name must 
show in court that another is leading people to 
believe that they are purchasing from the original 
user of that name, when in fact they are buying 
from the infringer. 

The duration of a trade name is perpetual. 
The infringer can be restrained in court on the 
ground of unfair competition. In major cases, 
infringer can be hailed before Federal Trade 
Commission. Do not confuse a trade-mark word 
with a trade name. There is an important differ- 
ence between the two. 

A label can be copyrighted for a period of 
twenty-eight years, with the privilege of being re- 
newed once. It should be copyrighted at the 
Patent Office, Washington, D. C. Notice that it 
is not copyrighted at the copyright office. A label 
differs from a trade-mark in that it is descriptive, 
and in that the label includes the entire print, 
while a trade-mark applies to the device regard- 
less of the printed matter with which it appears 
on a package. The label must be attached to 
product; must be descriptive of contents; and 
must tell who made the goods or who sold them. 

The design of a fabric may be protected by 


securing letters of design patent from the patent 
office, Washington, D. C. This protects the de- 
sign for either three and a half years, seven years 
or fourteen years. The fee varies with the dura- 
tion of the patent. This protection applies es- 
sentially to textile designs. There must be a 
new, original and definite form into which a 
physical substance is moulded or shaped which 
gives it a distinguishing appearance. 

While on the subject of design registration, 
it may be of general interest to our readers to 
state that the Design Registration League, com- 
posed of fifty-four representative men of the in- 
dustries intimately concerned with design protec- 
tion, has formulated a Bill (H. R. 12306) which 
advocates the repeal of the existing law relating 
to design patents and transfers the registration of 
designs to the Copyright Office, thus securing im- 
mediate design protection for a fee of $2.00 for 
two years, with right of extension for 18 years at 
a cost of $20.00. As the law now stands, a de- 
sign patent costs about $60.00, and it takes so long 
to secure this protection that by the time the 
patent is granted the design, very often, has gone 
out of style, and the patent is of no value. 

After many weeks of hearings on the Design 
Registration Bill, the patent committee of the 
House, on February 19, 1925, reported on it 
favorably, and unanimously recommended its pas- 
sage without amendments. Unfortunately, be- 
cause of the great pressure of business in both 
Houses, the Bill, despite the favorable report, did 
not become a law at the last session of Congress. 
It will, however, be re-introduced in December, 
when Congress reconvenes. The bill is earnestly 
supported by the trade. 

An advertiser cannot register a color, as 
such, as his trade-mark, but he may succeed in 
registering an arbitrary combination of colors, 
used in conjunction with his label, as his trade- 
mark. A slogan, as such, cannot be copyrighted 
nor registered. 
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NATIONAL RETAIL DRY GOODS ASS’N 
NEWS 

fb hae National Retail Dry Goods Association 
will deny admission to the sessions of the 15th 

Annual Convention to be held at the Hotel Penn- 

sylvania February 8th to 12th, to merchants and 

their executives who are not members of the As- 

sociation. 

Lew Hahn, managing director, commenting 
upon this decision and the reason for it, issued a 
statement from which we print the following ex- 
tract: 

“The Board of Directors of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association is of the opinion 
that the Association over a period of many years 
has offered its great value to the retail trade. 
The Association no longer is an experiment, its 
time-proved service which benefits not only its 
own members but the entire trade. The Board 
of Directors believe strongly that too many mer- 
chants are satisfied to ride free and benefit by the 
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advantages of what the Association accomplishes. 
The membership dues are fixed by the members 
themselves and are not a heavy burden on any 
classification of our membership. The time has 
come in the opinion of the Board of Directors 
when those merchants not in the Association have 
a task to explain why they accept the benefit of 
the Association’s activities and refuse to give it 
their active support.” 

The Association announces that they are in- 
stituting an investigation by Wm. A. Fitzgerald, 
director of their Bureau of Research and Infor- 
mation, into the rapid growth of installment sell- 
ing and its intimate relation to retail distribution. 
This investigation will embrace the economic 
problems coupled with installment selling; the 
various advantages and disadvantages of this 
form of credit both to distributors or merchants 
and to the consumer, and in the final report will 
present details of the many deferred payment 
plans used by merchants. 


Designed by Addison Mizner. 
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WHO WILL TRAIN YOUR FUTURE MEN? 


ITHIN a month or two, our trade will be 

in the throes of inventory. Stocks will be 
gone through from beginning to end and in all 
probability there will be considerable readjust- 
ment of prices on the basis of what things are 
actually worth in relation to the possibility of 
future sale. 

The inventory period is a definite principle 
of business economy that few firms dare ignore, 
and the close of inventory is usually succeeded 
by renewed activity in buying in order that a bet- 
ter presentation of materials may be made to 
customers. 

These facts are so fundamental in their char- 
acter and so obvious a part of business practice, 
that the reader has probably questioned the 
reason for their being mentioned. They are 
mentioned, in spite of the fact of their out- 
standing obviousness, because we wish to call 
attention to the necessity for another type of 
inventory of equal importance but seldom 
thought of—an inventory of man 
power. 

Every business man, who is 
careful about maintaining 
complete, well-selected 
and worthy merchandise 
for sale, should be just as 
careful in maintaining a 


merchandise. 

To do this, it is almost imperative to have an 
occasional check-up or an inventory of man- 
power. Such an inventory might reveal condi- 
tions which could be characterized by certain 
well-known stock terms. There are human rem- 
nants, short lengths, obsolete patterns and neg- 
lected or forgotten types that could be made profit 
bearing with a little care and attention. These, 
an inventory brings to light with the possibility 
of change and improvement that consideration 
might suggest. 

Here, however, the analogy between man- 
power and stock must cease because stock poten- 
tialities are relatively fixed whereas human poten- 
tialities are capable of various degrees of change, 
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complete, _well-selected_~— Employers will do well to ponder“over _¢o succeed them, as they, 
and worthy sales force, the problem of where the trained men _ themselves, were trained 
shipping force and book- of the future are to come from. And; in their youth. 

keeping force to handle _ too, if they are wise they will act to see 
the details which oper- that the younger generationjhas the op- sons and many excuses 
ate in the sale of his portunity tolearn that tieir eldershad. | —lack of time, the indif- 


which may have tremendous bearing on their 
profit-producing abilities. 

The inventory of man-power, which we 
here suggest, will reveal not only the values ot 
a staff but should also indicate its shortcomings. 
One can no moré go on indefinitely without re- 
newing man-power than one can go on without 
renewing stocks for sale. 

It is true that the necessity for renewal may 
not occur at such short periods of time, but the 
necessity for a definite plan of renewal to meet 
the necessities of a business is inescapable. The 
greatest need in the home furnishings industry is 
for trained men—men who know the -business 
from experience in its various branches. The 
greatest lack in our in- 
dustry is the tailure of 
most firms to undertake 
the training of young 
men to take up the posi- 
tions of future years. 

We hesitate to sound 
the pessimistic note and 
yet we cannot but feel 
that the generation of 
experienced men in our 
business, who now aver- 
age from 40 to 50 years 
of age, have failed to 
train another generation 


There are many rea- 


ference of youth, the 
speed of modern. business—but neither excuses 
nor reasons bring about a correction of the con- 
dition, and the condition in our industry shows a 
definite lack, both in numbers-and quality, of 
trained men. 

To point out a fault without suggesting a 
remedy is only a service half performed, and so 
to supply the need for trained men that is ex- 
pressed in scores of letters reaching the editor’s 
desk, we suggest that every employer undertake 
to train the junior men in his employ so that they 
may acquire a thorough knowledge of the busi- 
ness in which they are engaged. This means that 
you must put before them the opportunity to ac- 
quire the knowledge now possessed by the trained 
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men with whom they now associate. 

Encourage them to ask questions, to study, 
to examine, to read about manufacturing proc- 
esses, and, if possible, to visit factories connected 
with the production of the merchandise you sell. 

In short, the only way to insure a supply of 
trained men is for you, who expect to need them 
in the future, to train them now for yourself— 
and common sense would indicate the wisdom of 
training more than you expect to use. 





STUDIES IN INTERIOR DECORATION 
(Continued from page 101) 


vocation as an interior decorator—and indeed 
like questions on plumbing and sanitation, is so 
far afield from the interest which engages his 
chief attention, that it is better left alone. 

For that reason, in the appended list of books 
relating to the subject of architecture, we have 
carefully avoided references to volumes that have 
to do with building and construction. The books 
on architecture that we list, are all related to the 
subject of art in architecture irrespective of the 
titles, and in that sense both illustrations and text 
contained in these books will supplement the 
readers’ studies of structural and applied orna- 
ment in other fields. 

The Bibliography here given is quite exten- 
sive and is given so that the student may have a 
reference reading list. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


DUTCH ARCHITECTURE OF THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY, by Meivus and Yerbury; 100 illus- 
trations. $10.50, postpaid. 

THE ENGLISH HOUSE, by J. A. Gotch. Archi- 
tecture, decoration and garden design, Charles I to 
George IV; illustrated. $12.50, postpaid. 

EARLY RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE IN 
ENGLAND, by J. A. Gotch. A historical and descrip- 
tive account of the Tudor, Elizabethan and Jacobean 
periods, 1500-1625. For students and others. With 87 
collotype and other plates, and 230 illustrations in the 
text. Imperial 8vo. $8.25, postpaid. 

MONUMENTAL CLASSIC ARCHITECTURE 
in Great Britain and Ireland during the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries; illustrated. Large folio. $33.75, 
postpaid. 

LONDON HOUSES FROM 1660 TO 1820, by A. 
E. Richardson and C. Lovette Gill. A consideration of 
their architecture and detail. Illustrated by drawing and 
photographs. Sq. 8vo. $7.75, postpaid. 

HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURAL STYLES, 
by A. Rosengarten; 635 illustrations. New and cheaper 


edition. 8vo. $2.75, postpaid. 
ELEMENTS OF FORM AND DESIGN IN 
CLASSIC ARCHITECTURE, by A. Stratton. Com- 


prising exterior and interior motifs, collated from the 
works of acknowledged masters. 100 full page plates 
including drawings and old prints. $7.75, postpaid. 

THE ENGLISH INTERIOR FROM THE SIX- 
TEENTH TO THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY, by A. Stratton. With numerous illustra- 
tions. Folio. $32.25, postpaid. 

ENGLISH HOMES, by H. A. Tipping. The in- 


ternal. character, furniture and adornments of some of 


the most notable houses in England. 200 full page 


plates and 150 smaller plates. New and revised edition. 
Period I Norman and Plan et, 1066-1485. 
Period II Early Tudor, 1485-1558. 
Period III Late Tudor and early Stuart, 1558-1649. 
Period IV Late Stuart, 1649-1714. 
Period V_ Early Georgian, 1714-1760. 
Period VI Late Georgian, 1760-1820. 
These are sumptuously beautiful books and tell the 
story of the development of the great historic English 
mansions and of the social life with which they were 
identified. In text and pictures they enable you to live 
again in the fascinatin ng periods they represent. Folio. 
$25.25 (each), postpai 

ARCHITECTURE, by Walter McQuade. Series 
of measured details. 18 double-sheet drawings showin 
details of the work of noted American architects o 
today. $5.25, postpaid. 

Ce CLOPEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE, in Italy, 
Greece and the Levant, by W. P. Longfellow. With 
twelve full page plates and over 250 text illustrations. 
With all the original illustrations. Large 8vo. $7.75, 
postpaid. 

EARLY AMERICAN DOMESTIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE, by Fiske Kimball, with more than 200 photo- 
graphs and gus fo the best examples of colonial 
mir ns 25, aid. 

W TO TUDY ARCHITECTURE, by Charles 
Henry Caffin. Profusely illustrated. 8vo. $4.25, post- 
pai 

DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, by L. Eugene 
Robinson. Written in simple, everyday language and 
intended for all who are interested in house problems. 
It considers both the design and construction of the 
building itself and also a number of related topics such 
as the selection and development of the site and to some 
extent the equipment and decoration of the interior. 
Illustrated. , postpaid. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE: 
Europe, by Russell Sturgis. This book is devoted to 
the study of those ancient styles of decorative buildin 
which have most powerfully influenced later styles, an 
to those later styles themselves down to the present 
epoch, in which no style prevails. $2.75, postpaid. 

THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE, by H. 
Kimball and G. H. Edgell. This book is a complete 
study of architecture written yom | for the student 
and interested layman. $7. 78 D0 

ESSENTIALS IN ARCHITECTURE, by John 
Belcher. Illustrated. $3.25. 





HIGH PRICES AT BENGUIAT SALE 


ne eae idea of the importance of the Benguiat 
sale of Oriental rugs and the continued inter- 
est in the subject may be had in the fact that 73 
pieces brought $637,350. Sixteen examples 
brought $10,000 apiece. P. W. French paid $75,- 
000 for an Ispahan, and Richard Ederheimer 
$78,000 for another. The same buyer paid 
$39,500 for a piece that was formerly in the Mar- 
quand collection. Mr. French was then the suc- 
cessful bidder for an Ispahan at $18,000. A 
Damascus carpet was also sold for $15,000. 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


Eee Maibrunn Co., Inc., New York, have just 

increased their floor space at their present ad- 
dress, 44 East 25th Street, by the addition of an- 
other floor which will be used entirely for pro- 
duction. 
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HE firm of Lee Behrens & Co., Inc., who 

last month moved into a new location at 
70 W. 40th Street, are possessed of both larger 
and more convenient quarters. The new prem- 
ises provide two large showrooms, splendidly 
lighted, and these are equipped with modern dis- 
play facilities, conveniently arranged. ‘The firm 
are constantly making additions to the lines car- 
ried. New sales connections have been established 
since Mr. Mount took charge, and the firm are 
now prepared to meet the demands of an exclusive 
decorative clientele with fabric selections of dis- 
tinctive character. 


* THE new fabrics added to the line of The 
Southern Weavers, Inc., this month are 
several attractive 50-inch striped and figured 
damasks, that are the first to arrive since the in- 
stallation by their Southern mills of a number of 
the latest types of modern looms. This firm, but 
lately organized, have now completed a salesforce 
covering all territories, the personnel of which is 
as follows: 


Harry W. Corbin, Denver & Pacific Coast. 
W. N. Roloff & Donnell Howe, Chicago & 
Middle West. 


Alfred C. Penn, The South & New Jersey. 

Alex. S. de Luna, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, 
Pittsburgh and Metropolitan District. 

Stanwood H. Cook, Eastern New York State 
and all of New England. 


H. S. Johnson, New York, and assisting in 
all territories. 


‘Pine new quarters of the Otter-Williams 

Corporation at 74 W. 40th Street, have 
been completely fitted up in a manner that 
gives this firm an unusual display room, Occu- 
pying the ground floor at the above address 
with interior show windows that face into the 
main entrance court of the building, extraordinary 
opportunities for display are accorded the firm’s 
lines. 


New fixtures have been installed and with the 
enlarged facilities, which permit of a convenient 
separation between the showroom, stockroom 
and office departments, the firm’s customers will 





A wallpaper firm is making a hit with its window 
display in the use of a novelty decoration such as those 
shown at the right, put out by the Decorative Plant 
Co., a Japanesey sort of thing in. brilliant colorings 
showing two or three foot stalks with pendant lanterns 
and ornamental baubles. They are shown in cases and 
stand out in brilliant relief against a plain background. 


find a considerable advantage over their former 
premises, both in the location of the new quarters 
and in the arrangement of the lines on display. 


Ww the removal of The Barbe-McKenzie 


Corporation to the new Madison Building 
at 20 E. 34th ‘Street, this firm has taken 
a location that both removes them from the 
congestion of lower Fifth Avenue and, at the 
same time, gives them a considerable increase 
of floor space in a new and modern build- 
ing. They will occupy the entire sixth floor of 
this building, which reaches from 34th Street 
through to 33rd Street, and the premises will be 
so arranged as to provide all of the executive de- 
partments and separate salesrooms on the 34th 
Street side, where the passenger elevators are— 
while shipping and stocxrooms will occupy the 
33rd Street end of the floor adjacent to the freight 
elevators. 


The floor contains almost 16,000 square feet 
of floor space and is splendidly lighted by north 
and south direct windows, as well as by additional 
windows along the side walls. 

It is expected that the complete removal 
of the stock and offices will be accomplished 
shortly after January Ist, and with their assump- 
tion of possession, their lines will be displayed in 
the new quarters at the beginning of the year. 


MARANTH Fasrics, INC., have opened a 
showroom at 929 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, in charge of Mr. Geisz. 
(Continued on pages 136 and 137) 
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THe UNIQUE FURNITURE COMPANY has 
rented the mezzanine floor at 232 E. 59th Street 
for use as a showroom where they have on dis- 
play in a pleasant environment their complete line 
of bedroom and dining room furniture, which is 
shown both in a finished and semi-finished state. 


S. S. Sarna, SAN FRANCISCO, importer of 
Eastern art goods, has issued a catalog illustrating 
their line of brass wares, rugs and embroidered 
curtains in Indian patterns, etc. This concern 
carries one of the most complete selections of 
Beneres ware on the Pacific Coast. 


For THE BENEFIT of our Western subscribers, 
we would advise that the Pacific Coast office of 
the La France Textile Industries is located in 
Room 530, Grosse Building, Los Angeles, which 
address was incorrectly inserted in the advertis- 
ing copy of the La France Textile Industries in 
our October and November issues. 


Tue Ropert ALDER Co., INC., a new incor- 
poration recently filed at Albany to manufacture 
curtains, draperies, fabrics, etc., will take over 
the curtain business of Billwiller Bros. at the first 
of the year. The new firm is composed of Robert 
Alder, Frank J. Stuerm, U. Fisch, James K. 
Grear and Joseph Anderson. The lines for which 
Billwiller Bros. have always been noted will be 





carried on by the new firm and there will be no 
change of staff, policy or location. It is interest- 


ing to note that the combined periods of service 


with Billwiller Bros. of the above five individuals 
totals over 130 years. 





CANADIAN STORE SOLD 
( DrysDALe, Ltp., Vancouver, announce 
-that the business has been purchased by the 
Hudson Bay Co., and hereafter their store will be 
closed to the general buying public. 





NEW DECORATIVE SHOP OPENS 
Ws DecorATING COMPANY will open on 
' January ist at 9 W. 8th Street, Cincinnati, 
under the proprietorship of Stewart P. Walsh, 
formerly of the Hales-Walsh Decorating Co. 
This new concern will handle a complete line of 
interior furnishings and also specialize in high 
grade wall paper and wall coverings. 





THE PREIS STORE EXPANDING 
fe, Preis DEPARTMENT STorE, Atlantic City, 

N. J., aré increasing their floor space and re- 
modelling their building to permit the addition of 
ten new departments while the present depart- 
ments will be expanded and arranged somewhat 
differently. Thomas C. Mehan, formerly with 
J. B. Van Sciver Co., Camden, N. J., is in charge 
of the furniture, carpets, rugs, etc., located on the 

sixth and seventh floors. 





GIMBEL BROS. BUY 
PITTSBURGH STORE 
: THE DAILY PRESS of Decem- 

ber 3 it was announced that 
Gimbel Brothers had purchased 
one hundred per cent. of the 
stock of the Kaufmann & Baer 
Co., Pittsburgh. 





CREDIT DUE 

@ OUR NOVEMBER ISSUE we 

published two photographs of 
the American Home built, fur- 
nished and equipped in this coun- 
try for exhibition in ~ France. 
Through an oversight we neg- 
lected to credit T. Eddowes Co., 
Inc., for having made the excel- 
lent photographs. 





New rayon lace drapery panels called 

“Bon Volant,” brought out for this 

season by the Quaker Lace Co. Note 

the frill at the bottom, a unique 
feature. 





oN 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 135) 
ES pay MILLs, a recently formed organiza- 
tion, report that their looms are now in oper- 
ation and that they are ready to make prompt de- 
liveries on all of the classes of merchandise which 
they manufacture. 


Ox January 5th, 6th and 7th, will be held 
the second annual convention of the National 
Association of the Window Shade Manufacturers 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


| ee THE coming season the Martin Mfg. Co. 
are showing a line of novelty curtains which 
embrace several new ideas. Prominent in their 
showing is a combination curtain and overdrape, 
the former made of block marquisette and the lat- 
ter of a good quality voile in either gold, orchid, 
blue or one or two other colors. This is a cur- 
tain particularly suitable for rooms where over- 
drapes would improve the appearance of the win- 
dows yet where the expense of heavier drapery 
materials and the cost of making them up does 
not seem justifiable. 

Most pleasing among their line of ruffled 
curtains are those of a block voile with a colored 
figure and those of a marquisette embroidered in 
a conventional floral pattern. Another type which 
is especially attractive is their ruffled marquisette 
with an embroidered bow knot border. 

In plain goods they have a large selection at 
exceedingly attractive prices. 


HE NEw showrooms of the Portage Draperies 

Co. will be located at 230 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, on or about January 2nd. This will be a 
great increase over the space now occupied at the 
Broadway office. Their new Spring lines will be 
on display for the visiting buyers. 


— & FAULKNER announce that in addi- 
tion to their present quarters, they have 
leased the entire second floor of the building, 33- 
37 E. 17th Street, New York City. They will 
take possession on February Ist, 1926, at which 
time they will have over 60,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space. 


HE new cut Mo-Velour fabrics now being fea- 
tured by A. T. Baker & Company, Inc., have 
the distinctive appearance of mohair and are 
much less expensive. They are brought out in 
several artistic patterns in beautiful color com- 
binations. They possess durable wearing qualities. 


WITH THE BUYERS & SELLERS 
(Continued from page 130) 

ENGBERG—By a happy coincidence E. U. 
Engberg, upholstery buyer for the Zion Co-opera- 
tive Stores, Zion City, Ill., and his son, L. A. Eng- 
berg, upholstery buyer for the Stone-Fischer Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., were in New York together buy- 
ing for their respective stores the first week in 
December. 


BurkE—Walter V. Burke, formerly with 
Burton Bros., recently joined the staff of F. 
Schumacher & Co., for whom he is covering the 
Southern territory. 


GosseTt—Joseph Gossett will locate early in 
1926 in his large new establishment at 52 E. 21st 
Street, moving uptown from Canal Street, where 
he has been for many years. 


OBITUARY 


Jacos De Gorr 

S Sopey De Gorr, of the Riverdale Mfg. Co., 

is being extended the sympathy of the trade 
in the loss of his father, whose death occurred on 
Sunday, November 15th. Funeral services were 
held at his late residence, 580 W. 161st Street, and 
the remains were interred at Mt. Zion Cemetery, 
Brooklyn. 

GEORGE BRANTL 
(e* BRANTL, after an illness of five weeks, 
died on Sunday, November 15th, at his home, 
142 Poplar Street, Ridgefield Park, N. J., at the 
age of 36 years. He is survived by a widow and 
three children. Interment was at Greenwood 
Cemetery, Wednesday, November 18th. The de- 
ceased went with The Bromley Mfg. Co. 20 years 
ago and remained with them ever since, at the 
time of his death being floor salesman in the New 
York showroom. 
R. W. Bett 

W: RECORD the death of R. W. Bell of the 

‘Fabric Weaving Co., Taunton, Mass., which 
took place suddenly in Columbus, Ohio, on No- 
vember 23rd. = 


Mrs. BerTHA BLUMENTHAL 
rS. BERTHA BLUMENTHAL, widow of August 
Blumenthal and mother of Sidney Blumen- 
thal, president of Sidney Blumenthal & Co., 
manufacturers of velvets, 395 Fourth Avenue, 
died December 4th in her 85th year. She is sur- 
vived by three sons and two daughters. 
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|SPECIAL NOTICES 


| Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
}| charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 














WANTED-—Salesman familiar with a line of uphol- 
stery goods, couch covers, damasks and light weight 
piece goods to travel Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. Ad- 
ress “Couch Covers,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN—Prominent manufacturer seeks several 
salesmen calling on upholstery buyers in wholesale 
and retail stores and upholstery trade in general 
throughout the country. To carry attractive side line 
of lace curtains and curtain nets. Only salesmen with 
good following need apply. Address “Several,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN in our in- 
terior decorating department capable of selling fur- 
niture, carpets and draperies. A splendid opportunity 
for the right man. Please state experience and qualifi- 
cations. Address “Splendid,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN ON COMMISSION basis to sell an es- 
tablished converters’ line of silks, damasks, taffetas, 
gauzes, eit., to the department stores. Can be handled 
as side tine. Southern territory and Pacific Coast. 
Address “Silks,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMEN for the middle west and 
southern territories, to carry a side line of drapery 
trimmings, resident men preferred. Commission basis. 
Address “Drapery Trimmings,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMEN with fol- 
lowing among the department stores, to handle a 
well known converters’ and manufacturers’ line of piece 
goods, curtains and bedspreads on commission basis. 
No objection to carrying non-conflicting side line. 
Territories, Pennsylvania and West Virginia, New York 
State and New England. Smaller cities in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan. Address “Bedspreads,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY EXECUTIVE with extensive ac- 
quaintance in the Metropolitan District, wholesale and 
retail, is open for a change of position January Ist. 
Experienced in buying also wholesale representation. 
Would consider connection in either field or with New 
York resident buyer, where experience and ability would 
be rewarded. Address “Ernest,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN wishes position with a reliable drapery 
house. Has ten years’ experience; cover New York. 
Address “C. C.,” care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR AND ESTIMATOR de- 
sires to make change. With present firm six years. 
Can read plans, estimate, thoroughly experienced, cap- 
able all around man. Theatre, high class residential 
work, Contract and work room experience. Address 
“Desk,” care The Upholsterer. 
DESIGNER, expert, specialty creations on jacquard 
and plain velour cut-outs. Address “Creations,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED to take on as a side line, an 
extraordinary, new upholstery fabric, selling to de- 
partment stores, furniture manufacturers and jobbers. 
Commission arrangements. Please state experience and 
territory covered. Address “New,” care The Upholster- 


er. 
YOUNG MAN, married, living in Philadelphia would 
like connection selling or in any other capacity in 
Philadelphia. Address “Philadelphia,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED—MILL making an extensive 
line of damask and lightweight guaranteed sunfast 
goods has an opening for three high class salesmen. 
One for the Western States, from Detroit West, one 
for the Coast, also one for the Southern territory in- 
cluding Texas and New Mexico. Must have experi- 
ence in selling the drapery and upholstery buyers. No 
objections to one other non-conflicting line: Our line 
has been well introduced for several years. Reply, 
stating fully experience, references, etc. Same will be 


treated confidentially, Address “Guaranteed,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


WANTED—A CAPABLE YOUNG UPHOLSTERER 
willing to perfect himself in the ial requirements 
of our high class trade and to dev with a steadily 
expanding department. Reasonable wages for twelves 
months a year. A real chance for a real man. Apply 
letter giving full particulars to Richard A. Rothwell, 
eneral Genertabendivat Erskine-Danforth Corp., Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR—For a man who has made 
a reputation for himself as an interior decorator, we 
offer an unusual opportunity in a oa where high class 
homes are fast developing. The C. H. Yeager Co., 
Akron, Ohio. - 
FOR THE RIGHT MAN!—A rare opportunity for a 
young man who is now employed as an assistant 
buyer, or one who has had thorough experience in 
wholesale drapery and furniture covering, who can buy 
and is familiar with the requirements of upholsterers 
and interior decorators, and furniture manufacturers. 
To a good man who can furnish unquestioned refer- 
ence an exceptional opportunity and position is offered 
by a firm of national reputation located in a large city 
in the Middle West. Address aii communications to 
Sherman & Lebair, Inc., Advertising, 116 West 32nd 
Street, New York City. 
SALESMEN WANTED to carry strong line of nov- 
elty ruffled and sash curtains as a side line in New 
England, Southern and Western territories. Good busi- 
ness builder. Address “Sash,” care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY SALESMAN with fifteen Page experience 
and good following in entire Middle West among 
retailers, jobbers, manufacturers and decorators, desires 
position with A-] firm. Familiar with all fabrics in 
yardage or made-up products. lo side lines. Best ref- 
erences. Address “Made-up,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED for city and out-of-town 
trade, to sell lamp shade and upholstery trimmings. 
Commission and drawing account. Address “Lamp 
Shade,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—PACIFIC COAST OFFICE desires 
direct mill lines for department stores, furniture 
manufacturers and jobbers. Requires drawing account 
against commission. Address “P. P.,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
SALESMAN—CHICAGO OFFICE traveling six mid- 
dle Western States desires direct mill lines, depart- 
ment stores, furniture manufacturers, jobbers. Requires 
drawing account. Address “Drawing Account,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—UPHOLSTERER with knowledge of dra- 
peries to take charge of new department with antique 
furniture house in Middle West. Small capital required. 
Address “Antiques,” care The Upholsterer. 
MILLS WANTED making damasks, brocades, broca- 
telles, tapestries, plain and jacquard velours and mo- 
hairs. To be represented by two energetic men who are 
at present connected with one of the foremost manu- 
facturers of the above lines, for the following trades: 
in New York and New Jersey, furniture, drapery and 
upholstery manufacturers, jobbers, department stores 
and better retailers. We will be ready to act as sales 
agents or representatives through a factor with show- 
room in New York, January 1, 1926. We are inter- 
ested in reliable mills only. Address “Foremost,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
PACIFIC COAST SALESMAN WANTED—Mill 
manufacturing a strong line of damasks, taffetas and 
various sunfast drapery fabrics is open for a representa- 
tive to cover the Pacific Coast and as far East as Den- 
ver. Must be experienced and well known to the trade. 
Address “Pacific Trade,” care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED as foreman of drapery work- 
room; have thorough knowledge of all requirements 
of high grade and medium decorative work. Address 
“S. S.,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—CAPABLE PERSON to rent drapery de- 
partment of an established house selling to exclusive 
furniture and drapery clientele. Address “Edgewood,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
SIDE LINE WANTED for New York City and 
vicinity, cotton and silk piece goods for the better 
department stores and decorators. Address “Novelties,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
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SALESMAN WANTED—One who is acquainted with 
buyers of fringes and braids of la and small de- 
partment stores in New York, Brooklyn and vicinity. 
Commission basis with drawing account. Apply a 
mail only. Strictly confidential. “Max Schonfeld, 7 
Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR AND BUYER with execu- 
tive ability, clean sales record and many years of 
practical experience in residence and contract work 
seeks profitable connection with first class establishment. 
Address “Profitable,” care The Upholsterer. 
WORKROOM FOREMAN at present unsatisfactorily 
employed desires to make connection with a reliabie 
house. Must be large shop, draperies, upholstery and 
carpets. Best of references. _ Address “Large shop,” 
care The Upholsterer. 

UPHOLSTERER as partner in well established retail 
business. Address “Retail,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN with training in interior decoration de- 
sirés position; experienced in salesmanship, stock, 
shipping and office routine. Age 35. Kent Merritt, 333 

E. 3lst Street, New York City. 
SALESMAN calling on the furniture, chair and day 
bed manufacturers in the Central States, desires a 
side line of figured and tapestry denims, and some good 
numbers in cretonnes, suitable for this trade, on com- 
mission. Address “Central States,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
SALESMAN desires position selling curtains, draperies, 
nets, etc., to the interior decorators. Has car to use 
in calling on out-of-town trade. Address “Car,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
A REAL SALESMAN, genuine ability (Christian), de- 
sires connection with a real house; has well estab- 
lished trade throughout’ the country among high grade 
furniture, department stores, decorators. Open for posi- 
tion January Ist. Address “Closer,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
INTRODUCTION SALESMAN with highly estab- 
lished trade, can introduce and sell furniture, dra- 
peries, lamp shades, novelties. Has sales record to 
prove it. Furhiture department stores, decorators coast 
to coast. Address “Specialty,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED with non-conflicting line to 
sell furniture and chair manufacturers our imported 
and doméstic upholstery fabrics. Number of territories 
open. Exceptional opportunity. State references, ex- 
perience, line handled now, and commission requested. 
Weinéck-Kollinger Co., 15 E. 26th Street, New York. 
WHOLESALE DRAPERY HOUSE has opening for 
two bright young men to act as order and sample 
clerks. Unusual opportunity for advancement. Please 
state in first letter full particulars as to age, religion, 
experience and salary desired. Address “Unusual,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
1—SIX JARDINE 146” Levers machines, nine point 
with bottom bar jacquards (which may be bought 
separately) and full equipment for sale. Price very 
aint The Hall Lace Co., 358 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ity. 
2—SIX 260” Go-through seven point lace machines, 
fully equipped, all necessary machinery, for sale or 
can be leased for running in present location. The Hall 
Lace Co., 358 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
REPRESENTATIVE well acquainted with upholste 
and drapery trade in the Middle West, New Yor 
and Pennsylvania, desires connection with a large job- 
ber or manufacturer. Address “F. M.,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
SALESMAN, covering for many years New York City 
and State and New England territory, is open for en- 
gagement in upholstery, lace or heavy goods line. Ad- 
dress “Travel,” care The Upholsterer. 
REPRESENTATIVE with four years’ selling experi- 
ence in the South and Southwest, well acquainted 
with buyers of drapery and upholstery fabrics, will be 
free to consider an opening with a progressive jobber 
or manufacturer after January first. Address “B. R..,” 
care The Upholstered. 
SALESMAN WANTED—One who is well known to 
the trade in New England to handle a strong line of 
damasks and sunfast goods on commission basis. Ad- 
dress “Strong Line,” care The Upholsterer. 
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PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 
to handle line of silk and cotton fringes, edgings, 
tinsel braids, etc., for sales to large and small depart- 
ment stores and manufacturers from Denver to Pacific 
Coast. Established concern preferred. Liberal com- 
mission. Address bv mail only. Strictly confidential. 
Max Schonfeld, 77 Greenpoint Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WANTED—A thoroughly experienced drapery sales- 
man to carry a line of damasks and rayon drapery 
fabrics in the states of New York and Pennsylvania. 
Commission basis. Address “Rayon Drapery,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
FACTORY MAN to take care of production of ruffle 
curtain factory. Must be able to take care of super- 
vision and details of manufacturing and maintenance of 
sewing machines. Wonderful opportunity for you 
man with some experience. Address “Factory Man, 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED who can travel New York 
and Pennsylvania states with automobile and take care 
of well-built-up trade of novelty curtains. Address 
“Well-built,” care The Upholsterer. 
DECORATOR—Eighteen years’ experience, wishes to 
make change; will be available about February Ist. 
Address “A. A.,” care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR—A large, well-known Mil- 
waukee organization has an mega | Nigga a 
woman with training in color, line and design, who has 
been successful in interior decorating work. The posi- 
tion requires someone of pleasing personality and intel- 
ligence who is capable of executive work in the super- 
vision of special order takers as well as designing and 
advising on orders herself. Address “Milwaukee,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY OR DRAPERY LINE wanted by a 
New York selling agent well acquainted with the trade 
and having salesmen. Has capital to make advances if 
required. Address “New York Selling Agent,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
REPRESENTATIVE, well known in New York calling 
on_ jobbers and retailers, formerly selling draperies, 
furniture coverings and silk scarfs for mill in Phila. 
delphia, open for position. Jack Lesan, 104-15 Wash- 
ington Ave., Rockaway Beach, L. I. 
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For any further information, address Clifford & Lawton, Inc., 373 Fourth Ave. Telephone Madison Sq. 6783 
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Abbott, A., Theo., & Co., 215 4th Av 
Adelphia Mills, Inc. 
Aizenman, J., 596 B 


(Stuyv. 2546) 
Philadelphia. vawcepeebhsebnbend krbdbaee 


> (Canal 6078) 
Albano Co., 


: 40t codecece ccedesioce (Penn. 8227) 
Albany Felt Co. . Albany, N. Y 
Amaranth Fabrics, Inc., 303 4th Av 
American Bobbinet Co., 15 (Chelsea 8889) 
American Molding Co., 85 Ft. Greene Pl., B’klyn. (Nevins 1620) 
American Pile Fabric Co., 65 ae “AY (Mad. Sq. 4268 
American Reed Furniture Co. of N. (Caledonia 519 ) 
Amory, Browne & Co., 62 Worth Worth 7570) 
Anderson Flax Fiber Co., Buffalo 
Anhalt-Barnett Co., Inc., (Ashland 4758) 
Antiquarian, T (Chick’ing 0178) 
Arbay Co., 
Arrow Upholstery Co., 113 Spring 
Artcraft Radiator Enclosure Co., 221 W. 116th. 
Artwood Shops, inc. Rochester, N. Y 
Astor, Vincent, 23 W. 26th 
Atkinson, Wade & Co., inc., 373 4th Av 
Atlas Dye Works, Philadelphia 


(Gramercy 1894) 


Oe ge 4130) 
(Mad. Sq. 4233) 


¥,. 
Baeck Wall Paper ~~ Sunset 3750) 
Baer Bros,, 438 W. re terree the 0830) 
Bagués, Inc., 25 W. atk (Circle 4218) 
Baker, A. T. & Co., Inc., 41 Union Sq (Stuyv. 2941) 
Baldwin, T. F., Co., 13 W. 39th (Penn. 6958) 
Barbe-Mc enzie Corp., Ashlan 
Bartmann & Bixer, inca -130 Sth Av ced 9545) 
Bassett, McNab Co., 874 B’way (Stuyv. 6227) 
Beaux Arts Shade Co., 303 5th Avy (Caledonia 5395) 
Becker, Smith & Page, Inc., Philadelphia 
Belmar Co.; 303 4th Av 
Beunett & Aspden Co., 257 4th Av 
Berbecker & Rowland Mig. Co., 15 E. 26th 
Bernhard, Morris Co., 18 W. 18th 
Bettinson, & Cade; Tic, A Sth Av 
ier, Car nc . 38 
Billwiller Bros. 315 4th Ay (Cothanee Hsieh 
Birge, ao H., & Hoag mre 512 Sth Av Longacre 8644) 
Bo is . G., 295 5 on vd 9834) 
Bokelman tvimming ro ye AG 17th Chelsea 7677) 
Bond Teswmes vn 26 W. - Watkins 6115) 
Boston Excelsior Co., 11th ry — 29t 
Boston Mirror Co., Boston Chick tng’ £600) 
Bower opring Mfg. Co., Utica, N. Y $ 
Boyer, F., RNS a dls deitred nob couecawata 
Braunstein, eens & aoe Inc., 395 4th Av (Mad. Sq. 7496) 
Bristol. Co., 154 E. 55th (Plaza 2361) 
Brockman Co., EES PE ECP RS PN ks 5 Big Lah 
Bromley, Mfg. Co., 267 Sth Av (Ashland 7232) 
Bronx Parlor Frame Co., Inc., (Butterfield 9009) 
Brooklyn Curtain bt , inc, 30 E. 20th (Stuyv. 9316) 
Brooks Bros. Co., 215 4th Av (Stuyv. - 9688) 
Bruner, Inc., Francis A., te mre, ag 
Brunschwig & Fils, 383 "Madison A 
Buckley, J. A., & Son, Philadelphia 
Buffalo Wire Lamp Shade Frame Co., Buffalo 
Burch, A. F., Co., Grand Rapids............. 
Burckhardt & Nathan, 305. E. 45th 


(Gramercy 5450) 
(Gramercy 6960) 
(Ashland 4890) 
(Chelsea 1933) 
(Caledonia 9330) 


ee ee 


(Vanderb’t 7212) 
(Franklin 4389) 


- (Mur. Hill 3466) 
(Watkins 8755) 


Cc 

Campbell, Wm., Wall rae Co., 350 Mad. Av. 

Cahtor Mfg. Co., 6 W.. 20th 
& Upright, San Francisco 

Carter, E. C. z ‘isblend 7516) 


Cavallo, S., 

Cavanagh-Whiting Co., Inc., 135 5th Av 
Chamberlayne, Inc. 503 E. 72n 
Charak Furniture Co., Boston 

Chase, L. C., & Co., 

Cheney Bros., 181 Madison Av 
Chester Lace Mills, 1182 ower 
Chicago Drapery Hdwe. Co., Chicag 
tenons Wee Paper _ pempenvele, Oo 
Slarendon g. Co., t Mad. 1 
Colombo, Leopold & Bro., . ‘ ae ee 
Colonial Curtain Co., 131'E. 23d e 
orontel eg > Co, Grand 1 Rapids 

olumbia Mills, Inc., 225 Sth Av..........ce0e00(/ 

Commercial Wall Paper Mill, Chicago Ase SEN 
Conquest, John W., Boston 
Consolidated Trimmin (Gramercy 3640) 
Costikyan & Co., 12 (Bryant 8170) 
Cox, Arnold B., 907 B’ “ap (Ashiand 1697) 
Crescent Curtain Co., Inc., (Caledonia 0956) 


Curcio Co., Inc., (Butterfi’d 8850) 


Mur. Hill 9722) 
(Ashland 1949) 
(Butterfield 5267) 


(Mad. Sq. 1369) 
-KLex. 1020) 


Gramercy 2791) 


D 
Darling Studio, Inc., 225 5th Av 
Decorative Fabric Corp., 49 W. 23d 
Decorator, The, L ondon, 
Desaye, M., & Co., 443 WwW. 4 
Di Salvo Bros., 443 Madison Av 
Dobson, gone & James, Inc., 104 E. 25th 
Doux, Jules, Inc., Utica, bs 
Duboff, L.. 207 E. 49th 
Duncan, W. H., Co., Inc., 


(Mur. Hill 2185) 
(Gramercy 4463) 


(Longacre 1175) 
(Plaza 3440) 
(Mad. Sq. 5561) 


(Plaza 3183) 
(Worth 1357) 


Mille; W. Cy, 105 Geen . ci ovis cdbsecndcs eeecste (Canal 7400) 


84 
42 


64d 


155 


80-a-b 
(Mad, Sq. 2374) 
184 


186 
40 


Lexington 8435) 171 


72 
172 
175 
189 

50 

10 
174 

66 

52 
160 


168 
65 
181 
37 

146 
52 
63 

174 
71 


53 


tlms & Sellon, 230 5th Pha sicesaccesessencss +> (AMaiOe 9200) 34 
imden & Wormser, Inc., 43 E, 19th............Stuyv. 8690) 54 
Enterprise Wall Paper Co., Philadelphia....... W aati ERE = 192 


BF 

Fabric Weaving Co., Taunton, Mass. .........2+ssesereeeenes 
fairciough & Gold, inc., 220 sth Av (Mad. Sq. 3424) 
Farley & Geary, 37 E. 8th... (Mad. 6837) 

Fashion Trimming Co., Inc., 2 W. Houston.... (Spring 231) 
Fein & Rosenfeld Bros., wet VaR a aes (Ashland 7333) 
Feldstein, Chas. H., Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Forster Textile Mills, ites _ Chicago Heights, Ili 
Foster ay as Co., U' 
Foster, F. A 
Franke, red’& Con'Ine, Louisville, Ky......%- 
French-American Mig. Co., 130 W. mey eovesvess(Penn. 2695) ... 
French and Italian Furn, Imp. Co., 232 KE. 47th.. (Vanderb’t 9324) 
Freund, Freund & Co., 25 White...... Riis a 5<dee By there a 0613) 
Friedman Bros., 201 FE. 49th..........--+++++-+ (Plaza 4045) 


weer eeeeeeee 


G 
Garfield Felt Corp., Chicago..........-s+eeees 
Gellman, M., 42 Union Sq. .......-eseeeees 232 (Stuyy. 2036) 
Genesee Wire Py Shape doe cae Buffalo...cesececess 
Comeerien, = & Son, 159 E. 3 (Lexington 3134) 1 


Giordano & Co., eer Cit air: } Sal 
Gobelin textile Co Co., ag se Se ES et (Chick’ing 3304) 


Goodman Bros., 49 E. 2 “tobe pie @esber 6.0 0cees (Caledonia 2080) 
Gocdrow, Wm., ag > Co., ° 

Gould-Mersereau Co., Inc., 48 "W. 38th (Fitz Roy 1689) 
Graves, The Robert Co., 171 W. 57th........--+. (Circle 7395) 
Grosfeld, Albert, Inc., 687 Lexington Av.......-(Plaza 1133) 
Gudeman & -» 30 Irving -+-++(Lexington 4620) 
Gulbenkian, Gullabi & Co., (Ashland 9183) 


225 Sth Av 


H 
Haboush R & eo. 251 Sth Ave........-. Mad. S 4961) 
Hagen, N., 245 E. 59th ' A Glegent $449) 
Hanlon & Goodman, 270 Pearl tare 2825) 
Hanson, Paul Co,, 15 E. 26th ++ (Ashland 5048) 
Hartshorn, Stewart Co.. 250 5th Av.. ++ (Mad. Sq. 1516) 
Heim, 5S. W., & Co., 222 4th Av +++ (Stuyv. 1776) 
Hensel Silk ‘Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. . » (Stuy, 2677) 
Hensel-Ziegler rimming Co 

Herrmann, H., Furniture Co., 527 W. 34th : (Chicies ing 6360) 
Herz & Co., 105 E. 29th -++(Caledonia 2413 
Hess, & L., Inc., 907 B’way 
Hettrick Mig. Co., Toled o, O. 5 
Hexter, S. M. & Co., 1140 B’way 
Hicks Gallery, Inc., Boston 


--XAshland 1500) : 
. + (Mad. Sq. 6174) . Ts 


‘Hieber, John C. & Co., Utica, N. Y 


Hirschberg, Schutz & "Co., 268 4th Av 
Hobbs, Robt. F., Inc., Beverly, N. J 
Hobbs Wall Paper Co., 350 Madison Av 
Hodgson, Walter W., inc., Philadelphia 
Hoenigsberger, An Chica a ee Saaee 
Hornick, Louis & 2 W. eee = fyatkige 29457 
Hubert, Moulton & rod Inc., 43 E. 19th. ..-+ (Stuyy. 8472) 
Huyck & Sons, F. C., 


49- a 
268 4th DG 5 «050 en's wpe dana (Caledonia 0326) 186 


Imperial Upholstering Corp., 12th Av. & 55th.. 
Imperial Wall. Paper > 350 Madison Av 

Interna’l Curtain Co. 2 Dumont Av., B’kiyn... (Louisiana 7807 1 
lonic Mills, 185 Medison Av (Ashland One: ll 
Irwin, Robert W., Co., Grand Rapids EE ee 


i 
kson, Edwin A. & Bro., Inc., 50 Beekman...(Beekman 1841) 
‘amieson’s, D.,. Sons Co., Philadelphia 
jain & Faulkner, No. Uni on $4. é WE 4850) 


- (Columbus 6486) 170 
(Mur. Hill saan} 3 


hn Leather Co., tae. 211 1 W. SR  ihcae Watkins 7707) 
tdd, Hi. L Co., Inc., 7 Chambers Worth 3086 
ung & ieoece ‘Inc., "907 BWA es ccvccccccves .».-(Ashland 1697) 


Kantrowitz, H. S., 245 E. 59th Regent 2577) 
Karpen, S., & Bros. -, 111 W. 37th Ree Roy 2763) 
Kassar Brothers, 1123 B’ ‘oe a 
Katz, Bernard, 236 4th Av Stuyv. 7973) 
Kaufman Plush Co. 288 4th Ave (Ashland 7856) 
Kay & Company, Bostoms.......--sessssecccereccscecreerssness 
Kay Mfg. Co, 20 pte Av., B’kl N. ¥.. . (Greenp’t 7900) 
Kay & Todd Co., Inc., Elk dlills, M 
Kedward, William ee Co., Ce Per 
Kensington Mfg. Co., 4 . 45 sorha banldeeses Ce (7440) 
Kent-Costikvan, 485 sth Av are Hill 0115 
Kenton Mills, Inc., 267 5th Av..... Caledonia 2860 
Kerner, George, Boston eebereoes 
Kessel & Haber, * E. 20th (Stuyv. 8414) 
King, John & Son, ae woe? . (Gramercy 4148) 
Klinefelter, gasiie. ‘. Wilson, 24 E. Zist....... >: (Ashland 2227) : 
Mf 0. ran 
Krader, Jno. & Hy. Reubel Co., i07 i. ipa. Beiy. 6668) “Cov, 
Kuhn, Louis Studios, Inc., ge ee ee ae a és ae 


L 


rting Co., 236 5th Av.....+++---- 
pag ery Tentile industries, 41 E. 2lst 
Lansha Studios, 208 E. 47th 
Lawrence & Co. 
Lavallard, Henri, 1265 B’way 


Caledonia 7908) 45 
Caledonia 7151) 27 
jf ak Hill 6723) 146 
Worth 2200) -32a 
(Penn. 2079) 162 


' 
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“1 saw it in THe UPHOLSTERER” 


Decemper 15, 1925 








